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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


HOW TO FIGHT THE HIGH COST OF 
LIVING 


In “Letters To a YounG HousexkeEep- 
ER,” the writer, Jane Prince, gives some ex- 
cellent advice, secured from her own experi- 
ence, to her young friend, Penelope, on how 
to fight the high cost of living. Jane Prince 
writes her: 

“T plunged into the study of good cook- 
ery books, learning all I could about the dif- 
ferent cuts of meat, how to tell good fowl, 
etc., so that I could choose well, and make 
the money goas far as possible. . . . Money 
spent on a few good cookery books is well 
spent, for without their suggestions one is 
apt to fall into a rut, and this the family can- 
not forgive.” 

Jane Prince maintains that left-overs 
should be put into the refrigerator, if only a 
tablespoonful, in order to have a greater va- 
riety the next day, and she says that this is 
one of the reasons that French cookery is so 
good. “You will find in some of your re- 
ceipt books about the French pot-au-feu,” 
she says, “‘and can learn from this how to 
manage your own soup pot, using the bones 
left over from roasts, etc., to start a stock 
and varying this soup each day with left- 
overs, such as even a tablespoonful of peas 
or some spinach (strained), or string beans, 
tomatoes, shreds of lettuce, or creamed 
oyster plant. These left-overs also make 
good salads, sometimes the basis being pota- 
toes, to which is added a few beets, a little 
shredded lettuce, or, in addition, some meat 
chopped up, each thing being too small 
a quantity in itself for any one dish. Thus a 
hearty and good salad ora hot dish is evolved 
from what many people allow to be thrown 
away.” 


** JUST DAVID” PRIZE CONTEST 
CLOSED 


The prize contest, instituted by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, for the best essay on 
Eleanor H. Porter’s widely known book, 


“Just Davin,” is closed, and the awards 


will shortly be announced. Hundreds of 
letters from all parts of the country, and 
many from across the ocean, are in the hands 
of the judges. It is interesting to know that 
the prevailing note of the writers seems to 
be one of profound gratitude for the inspira- 
tion and courage derived from the character 


and example of David. Many said that the 
lesson that they had learned from his career 
would have a permanently ennobling effect 
on their lives. 

Mrs. Porter’s new novel, “THe Roap To 
UNDERSTANDING,” will be published this 
month. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF SCOUT 
TRAINING 


“Many times have I seen the value of the 
Scout training, but never was it demon- 
strated so clearly as at Suvla Bay,” writes 
John Hargrave, or “White Fox,” as he is 
known throughout two continents as scout 
master and author of “Lonecraft,” in his 
new book, “At Suvia Bay.” Mr. Hargrave 
went through the ill-fated Dardanelles ex- 
pedition, and his book contains his notes 
and sketches made at that time. 

“Owing to the rugged nature of the coun- 
try — devoid of all signs of civilization, — 
it was necessary to practice all the cunning 
and craft of the savage scout. Therefore, 
those who had from boyhood been trained 


. in scouting and scoutcraft came out top- 


dog. And why? Because we were working 
against men who were born scouts. 

“It became necessary to be able to find 
your way at night by the stars. Now a 
great many officers were unable to find even 
the North Star! Perhaps in civil life they 
had been men who had laughed at the boy 
scout in his shirt and shorts because they 
could n’t see the good of it! But when we 
came face to face with bare Nature, we 
had to return to the methods of primitive 
man.” 


‘* REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM ”’ 
GOES INTO THE MOVIES 


“The nicest child in American literature,” 
Rebecca, is to be played in the “movies” by 
Mary Pickford, the nicest child in the si- 
lent drama. Miss Pickford has chosen Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s famous book and play, 
*“REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK Farm,” as the 
material for her last picture, for coincident 
with the announcement that she has gone 
to Los Angeles to play “Rebecca” comes 
the news that when this is finished, she will 
retire from the world of the theatre. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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HOME PROGRESS 


DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


THE EDITORS TALK Le 


EASTER, 1917 


THERE has seldom been a year in 
which Easter Day has been of such 
deep personal significance to so 
many thousands of individuals as 
will be Easter Day of this year. To 
households in Europe, too greatly 
many to count, has come death; in 
many an instance, the death of one 
who was the dearest and best hope 
of the family; in too many cases, 
death which could but seem a need- 
less and wasteful taking of life. 
What comfort, what hope is there 
for those households excepting that 
to be found in the thoughts awak- 
ened by the Feast of Easter? Not 
only have men died for their coun- 
tries in the war, but women have 
been sacrificed, and children. How 
shall those who survive gain 
strength to go on with life other- 
wise than by the help of Easter? 

‘ There has been another kind of 
death too,—a death of faith in the 
essential goodness of mankind; a 
death of hope in the possibility of 
a good world. This, too, happened 
just before the first Easter Day. As 
that Easter Day brought again to 
life both faith and hope, so may 
this Easter Day. For those who 
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grieve for that which has died as 
well as for those who have died, 
there is a new meaning in the an- 
cient words of the season:— “ For 
since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the 


dead.” 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS 


Miss AcnEs REPPLIER, in a recent 
article, makes the point that only 
a person who has studied history, 
whether a child or a grown-up, is 
genuinely interested in, and prop- 
erly able to interpret current events. 
She says, for instance, that only to 
a person to whom Jeanne d’Arc has 
been made a living reality through 
history lessons, is the full signifi- 
cance of the destruction of Rheims’ 
Cathedral fully felt. Her article, 
while not a plea that children be 
taught history, is an illuminating 
light on the fact that unless they 
are taught history they cannot be 
made good citizens. In our Ameri- 
can schools and colleges, happily, 
we make the study of United States 
history a matter of first impor- 
tance. From the time children are 
very small, until they are quite 
grown up, no pains are spared to 
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acquaint them with the history of 
their country. But still more might 
be done, — if not in the schools, 
certainly in the homes. At this 
present, so grave, so critical time in 
the life of the country, the evening 
reading or story-telling might well 
be devoted to historical topics; 
either to a review of what has al- 
ready been studied, or to investiga- 
tion along new lines. 

In order to help parents to do 
this more readily just now, the 
Home History Circle will devote it- 
self entirely for the coming year to 
American history. Beginning with 
the very earliest discovery the en- 
tire field will be covered, — briefly 
it is true, yet accurately and ade- 
quately. Further help will be fur- 
nished through published lists of 
books; and any questions relating to 
the subject will be answered either 
by mail or in the magazine. 

Partly in order to increase their 
knowledge of history, but chiefly as 
an aid toward firmer, more enlight- 
ened citizenship, our subscribers 
will be glad, it is hoped, to avail 
themselves of this systematic aid. 
In order that they and their chil- 
dren may understand aright the 
events of to-day, they must have 
clearly in their minds the events of 
yesterday. 


CLOTHES AND THE WEATHER 


THERE used to be dates on which, 
regardless of the temperature, per- 
sons made certain changes in the 
weight of their clothing; on the 
15th of October the heavy flannels 
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and heavy wraps were brought out 
from the cedar chests or other moth- 
proof receptacles. On the 15th of 
April they were punctually put 
back. The changes in the ther- 
mometer before the 15th of April, 
or after the 15th of October, were 
not allowed to interfere with the 
wearing of those garments during 
these periods. This plan has been 
somewhat modified with the new 
knowledge of health that the years 
have brought, — but not entirely; 
there still are many persons who 
wear a fur coat on both cold and 
fairly warm days, from November 
to April; and who insist that they 
take cold if they leave it off. Per- 
haps there is no one thing that is 
responsible for so many slight, and 
for a considerable number of severe, 
illnesses as clothing. And too little 
clothing is no more dangerous than 
too much. The only safe plan is to 
wear just enough. 

How shall the amount be gauged? 
The only way is by following the 
thermometer; wearing heavier or 
lighter underwear and wraps ac- 
cording as the mercury is high or 
low. A very little practice will soon 
make this an easily possible thing 
to do. 

The 15th of April is near at hand; 
if it be a safely mild day, by all 
means permit the family to change 
to lighter weight garments; if it be 
a bleak day, as it may be, do not 
allow this. Make an ally of your 
thermometer in this matter. By so 
doing, you will make a stronger 
alliance with health. 


. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Wits this issue of Home Procress 
we begin a new series of subjects 
for historical study. We leave Eng- 
land for the time and give atten- 
tion to the growth of our own great 
nation. This means more specific 
study of a comparatively short pe- 
riod, with prospects of better re- 
sults. Our method, therefore, needs 
to be more thorough, and the meth- 
od of study calls for brief consid- 
eration before our investigation 
actually begins. 

First, the method should be broad 


and free. It may require effort on 
our part to overcome local points 
of view and sectionalism, but it is 


highly desirable to do so. Some- 
times it is as difficult for the New 
Englander to appreciate a local 
issue in California as for a resident 
of the Middle West to appreciate 
the needs of the country along the 
Atlantic Coast, where the question 
of national defense is a vital matter. 
But the ideal in general is to “see 
America first” in vision, to have 
regard for the country as a whole. 
Then, if as residents of a certain 
section we have additional facts 
and interests to contribute, let us 
bring these forward as contribu- 
tions, not as partisan contentions. 
As a people we are of widely di- 
verse origin, — some of direct Eng- 
lish descent, some Dutch, others 


French, and so on through a long 
list. It is important not only to ap- 
preciate this diversity, but to make 
whatever effort may be required to 
regard the national history from 
within. For some the effort will be 
slight, because they readily accept 
the democratic principles on which 
our government is founded. But 
for others there will still be a tend- 
ency to make comparisons with the 
governments of other lands, compar- 
isons which have been intensified 
since the outbreak of the Great 
War. It is probably better to post- 
pone such comparisons until one 
has entered more deeply into the 
American spirit. 

Again, the method calls for an 
advance beyond the point of our 
previous reading or study of Amer- 
ican history. The chances are that 
this study or reading has been 
somewhat fragmentary, or has been 
much stronger at some points than 
at others. What we now need is con- 
tinuity, connectedness of study such 
that we shall behold the growth of 
the American people as we might 
an unbroken series of pictures. This 
we may secure by depending, not 
merely upon the stories and selec- 
tions in The World’s Story, supple- 
mented by references to textbooks, 
but by the reading of a work cov- 
ering the whole period, or the works 
of one author, — for example, John 
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Fiske, —from whose interpretations 
we may gain insight into the whole 
field. 

Having made sure of our general 
point of view, the next step is to se- 
lect a special interest which will 
give the year’s work definite value 
in connection with our work in the 
world. Such interests appear all 
along the line, from the period of 
the earliest discoveries, as treated 
in a work like Fiske’s The Discovery 
of America, to the latest moment of 
history made deeply significant by 
the war-news. Thus, one may study 
the aborigines, the early settlers 
in different colonies, the immigrants 
of a later time, or the problem of 
assimilating peoples still coming to 
our shores. One may make a study 
of the geology, the climate, the 
fauna and flora, the agricultural 
development. Again, one may take 
as guide such a work as Katherine 
Coman’s An Industrial History of 
the United States, and give attention 
to the growth of manufactures and 
commerce, the sources of wealth, 
the labor movement, and other so- 
cial problems. Another group of 
readers may prefer to give special 
thought to the history of education, 
and to the new problems of educa- 
tion all the time arising. A still 
larger number may be interested 
in the history of literature, or the 
growth of thought characteristic 
of America, taking as clue such a 
work as Woodbridge Riley’s Ameri- 
can Thought. 

Each month a list of books on the 
period before us will be printed in 
Home Procress. Encyclopedias, 
biographies, historical novels, and 
poems may be drawn upon to sup- 
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plement this list. The special study 
chosen for the year or the special 
interest of the month will naturally 
grow out of this general reading. 
Thus, some readers will take up 
the colonial period in the North or 
the South, and will find that this 
interest will coincide with the plan 
of study in some literary or histori- 
cal club, or some plan for a series of 
papers in a neighborhood group to 
which our readers belong. Undoubt- 
edly the study of a special period, 
such as the colonial times in New 
England or Virginia; or the study of 
biography, such as the lives of the 
great men who organized our gov- 
ernment, would be more profitable 
than any other that could be chosen. 

The main interest in any event 
will be the study of the origin, 
growth, and present ideals of the 
American people. The reader who 
readily thinks in terms of general 
principles will naturally select such 
works as Bryce’s American Com- 
monwealth, and the great state- 
ments of our governmental ideals 
contained in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and other documents, 
as their clues. Others will read and 
think in terms of human incidents 
and anecdotes, and will find more 
profit in the study of biographies 
and historical novels than in any 
exposition of principles. It is better 
to foster the natural bent than to 
read to inform ourselves as mere 
matter of duty. Any one is likely to 
proceed with zest who adopts the 
point of view for which we are al- 


' ways pleading in this department; 


that is, the identification of the 
study of history with a_ broad- 
minded study of life, a larger in- 
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terest in nature, in art, in science, 
education, philosophy, and reli- 
gion. Certainly in our time there is 
especial occasion for this enthusi- 
astic study of history as part of a 
better preparation for life. 


H. W. D. 


THE PERIOD OF DISCOVERY 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


OrDINARILY, when the discovery 
of America is referred to, we at once 
think of the voyage of Christopher 
Columbus in 1492. The date, 1492, 
is for most of us the first in modern 
history, although we remember 
that, strictly speaking, historians 
date the modern period from the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453. Our 
intellectual habit is probably due to 
the fact that we take up history in 
parts, now beginning, for example, 
with the origins of Greece and Rome, 
or with the landing of the Romans 
in Britain, and bringing our studies 
to a somewhat abrupt conclusion 
in order to take up the study of an- 
other period. Thus history tends to 
become classification, a record that 
begins and ends at certain definite 
points. 

Real history, however, is a whole, 
a continuous process. The more 
thoroughly we undertake to ex- 
plain any of its great developments 
the more we find our thought con- 
cerned with the whole process. 
What we need in a given case is a 
vision of the entire background 
implying the ages that went before. 
We may then regard great events 
and attainments as culminations 
rather than as new beginnings. 
This point of view need not imply 


any less interest in great men or 
great events. But we shall be in- 
clined to look for causes running 
back into the far past, instead of 
attributing an excess of wisdom and 
power to a few individuals. 

All this is especially true of the 
period of discovery in the Western 
Hemisphere. To explain the great 
wave of interest in maritime discov- 
ery which led, not only to the fa- 
mous voyage of Columbus in 1492, 
but to many other voyages, includ- 
ing those that made clear the sig- 
nificance of the discovery by Co- 
lumbus of a small part of America, 
we need to recall whatever we know 
about geography previous to his 
discovery, about the new inven- 
tions which made such voyages 
possible, and thus on through a list 
of highly important facts. 

We may put the whole matter in 
the form of a question: Why did 
Columbus make the first really 
productive discovery of America, 
in contrast with the fifteen or more 
traditional discoveries, and the voy- 
age of Leif Ericson? To undertake 
to answer is to find our thoughts 
traveling back, not merely to the 
age of the Norse Vikings, but to pre- 
historic America, as the goal of 
numerous adventures. 

Who first came to America and 
why? What a flood of light would 
be thrown on the history of the 
whole world if we could answer! 
For an adequate answer would show 
the origin of the Indians, the Esqui- 
maux, the Cliff-Dwellers, the Incas 
of Peru, and other peoples; and the 
answer would make clear the rela- 
tionship between these peoples and 
the Europeans or Asiatics whom 
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they most resemble. Even if we 
could not penetrate so far back as 
the tribes which may have dwelt 
here before the glacial period, it 
would clear our way in great meas- 
ure if we could account for the 
peoples that have left prehistoric 
remains, such as mounds and rude 
habitations. Limited as we are in 
information, the most reasonable 
statement we can probably make is 
that the inhabitants of the Western 
Hemisphere probably enjoyed a 
period of uninterrupted develop- 
ment for many thousands of years. 
Thus they bring primitive times 
closer to us. We may regard them 
as dwelling in a world by themselves. 
The Europeans who came here did 
not know who the inhabitants were. 
The world of thought has been try- 
ing to explain these peoples ever 
since. To get the full contrast, 
therefore, we need to close our en- 
cyclopedias, cover our maps, neg- 
lect our knowledge of the shape of 
the earth, try in imagination to 
adopt the localism of the explorers, 
and then remember the complete 
isolation of the American aborigines. 

When, for example, Leif the Red 
sailed across the stormy seas about 
the year 982 to Iceland, and later 
made the discovery of Greenland, 
he had no means of knowing that 
he was discovering America. Put- 
ting ourselves in his place, and re- 
membering that he knew very little 
about the world, we realize that to 
him his discovery simply meant 
the finding of another European 
island. His voyage was probably un- 
dertaken in the same spirit of ad- 
venture which had so frequently sent 
the Northmen over the seas in 


quest of other lands, adventures 
which made them acquainted with 
Scotland and the Scottish Isles, 
Ireland, and portions of France and 
the Mediterranean countries. 

We may, then, credit the Norse- 
men with at least one element 
needed for the discovery of America 
as a whole. The Scandinavian ex- 
plorers were undoubtedly the hardi- 
est pioneers that ever sailed the 
sea. Their bold spirit has persisted 
down through the generations to 
the present time and has had some- 
thing to do with the later polar ex- 
plorations and discoveries. Doubt- 
less rumors of their exploits reached 
all parts of Europe and had some 
influence in arousing other people 
to venture forth upon the seas. 

Settlements were made in Green- 
land in 985, and in 986 Bjarni Her- 
julfson is said to have sighted the 
coast of the country which later 
became known as “ Vinland.”’ Then, 
in the year 1000, came the famous 
voyage of Leif Ericson, who is often 
referred to as the rightful discov- 
erer of America. Ericson’s dis- 
coveries, Helluland, Markland, and 
Vinland, are usually identified with 
Newfoundland or Labrador, Cape 
Breton Island, and Massachusetts. 
His ‘‘ Kjalarness” is supposed to be 
Cape Cod, and his “‘ Krossanness,” 
Boston Harbor. Attempts at colon- 
ization followed in 1002 and 1007, 
but little came from them. More 
significant for our purposes is the 
name attached to the natives seen in 
Vinland; that is, “‘inferior people,” 
with no realization that these people 
belonged to a wholly different race, 
a race which had possibly inhabited 
America for thousands of years be- 
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fore the Scandinavians began to 
take up the regions now known as 
Sweden and Norway. 

There is good reason to assume 
that these newly discovered lands 
were merely regarded as islands, for 
Adam of Bremen, writing in 1076, 
mentions a conversation with Svend 
Estridsson, King of Denmark, in 
which the latter spoke of anisland 
in the ocean called Vinland. Vin- 
land was also referred to in much 
the same way in the Book of Hauk, 
and was mentioned by other writers 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Its existence may have 
been known to the Pope of Colum- 
bus’s day, possibly to Columbus 
himself. Columbus had evidently 
heard about some of the voyages 
and explorations of the Northmen, 
for he undertook a voyage into the 
northern seas in 1477. If he reached 
Iceland, as some suppose, he evi- 
dently did not learn anything about 
a continent lying to the southwest, 
for there is nothing in his writings 
to indicate that he gained such in- 
formation. All he tells us is that 
‘he navigated one hundred leagues 
beyond Thule.” 

In addition to the bold spirit 
which -the Northmen contributed 
to the world, certain great inven- 
tions were needed to make it possi- 
ble for mariners to navigate exten- 
sive bodies of water. Chief among 
these was the magnetic needle, 
said to have been discovered long 
before by the Chinese, but applied 
by the Europeans to navigation by 
means of the compass in the thir- 
teenth century. The introduction 
of gunpowder about the middle of 


the fourteenth century, and the 
invention of the printing-press, with 
the widespread changes which these 
inventions brought about, are com- 
monly spoken of as the greatest in- 
fluences which led to the period of 
discovery. How great these changes 
were, we can scarcely realize to-day. 
It is these that have tended to make 
all the world one and to bring civili- 
zation to the point where it could 
begin to interpret the great discov- 
eries and make ready to account 
for the inhabitants of strange lands. 


CHINA AND THE PORTUGUESE 
EXPLORERS 


BY H. W. DRESSER 


ConTEMPORARY with these epoch- 
making discoveries was the move- 
ment for expansion and exploration 
which began with King John of Por- 
tugal and was continued by that 
great friend of maritime explorers, 
Prince Henry the Navigator.! In 
voyage after voyage the Portuguese 
explorers pushed toward the south 
until, in 1486, Bartholomew Diaz 
reached the Cape of Good Hope. 
Bartholomew Columbus, brother of 
Christopher, accompanied Diaz on 
this voyage, and doubtless he was 
able to contribute to the plan for 
further discoveries, for in 1488 he 
went to England to solicit for Chris- 
topher the patronage of Henry VII. 

The efforts of the Portuguese to 
find a way around Africa to Asia 
grew out of the desire, it will be re- 
mvémbered, to find a new trade- 
route to China. This desire, in turn, 
was due to still another influence 
which had much to do with the 


1 See Home Procress for January, 1916. 
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course of history and with the tran- 
sition to modern times; that is, the 
coming of the Turks to Europe and 
the fall of Constantinople, in 1453. 
With the passing of Constantinople 
into alien hands, a revolution in the 
centres and routes of trade was in- 
evitable. 

Asia had been from the earliest 
times the goal of trade along three 
well-established routes. The north- 
ern route was from Genoa, across 
the Mediterranean Sea to Con- 
stantinople, through the Black Sea, 
the Caspian Sea, and thence across 
Asia by caravan to India. The mid- 
dle route crossed the Mediterranean 
from Italy to Antioch, proceeded 
by caravan through Damascus and 
Bagdad, and again by sea through 
the Persian Gulf. The southern 
route was from Venice across the 
Mediterranean to Egypt, by cara- 
van across the Isthmus of Suez to 
the Red Sea, and thence by the In- 
dian Ocean. The effort to find an- 
other route was not, of course, solely 
due to the encroachments of the 
Turks, for the routes were long and 
expensive to maintain. Again, there 
was growing interest in Cathay 
(China), in addition to the desire to 
find a more direct way of reaching 
that part of Asia. 

Marco Polo, the famous Venetian 
traveler, it will be recalled, was the 
first to arouse extensive interest in 
China. Marco Polo was born about 
1252. Niccold, his father, had al- 
ready acquired the Mongol language 
and had traveled to some extent.in 
the Far East when Marco, learning 
several Asiatic languages and win- 
ning the favor of Kubla Khan, 
penetrated the Chinese Empire, the 
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first European to make this ven- 
ture. Returning to Venice in 1295, 
with many precious stones, Marco 
wrote an account of his adventures 
which, when published and trans- 
lated into various European lan- 
guages produced a great sensation. 
His descriptions undoubtedly had 
much to do with fostering a spirit 
of discovery, also an influence on 
the progress of navigation and com- 
merce. One authority links his 
name with those of Alexander the 
Great and Christopher Columbus as 
the men who have contributed more 
than any others throughout all his- 
tory to the progress of geography 
and of knowledge of the globe. 

To see the force of the interest in 
China we need also to remember 
that even in pre-Christian times 
there were those who believed that 
the earth was round. It was natu- 
ral that in a later period the idea 
should arise that by sailing west- 
ward from Spain one would reach 
China. This promised to be a 
shorter route than that around the 
still largely unknown coast of Africa. 
Although Diaz had actually dis- 
covered the Cape of Good Hope be- 
fore Columbus set sail, the Eastern 
coast of Africa was still an unknown 
region, and was not explored until 
Vasco da Gama sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope five years after 
the first voyage of Columbus. 


COLUMBUS AND HIS DISCOVERIES 


CoLumBus came forward at what 
we now call the “ psychological mo- 
ment,” when the lines of discovery, 
adventure, and invention were cul- 
minating, and when some one was 
needed to break a way straight 
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across the Atlantic. Fortunately, 
China was believed to be near 
enough to be within reach by sailing 
to the West. The time was at hand 
to make the daring voyage, before 
any one should actually discover 
the route to “the Indies” around 


Africa, and before the globe should. 


be circumnavigated. 

The whole early life of Columbus 
was a direct preparation for the 
early evinced interest in geography, 
and he gained all the knowledge ac- 
cessible from a study of geometry, 
astronomy, navigation, and other 
subjects at the University of Pavia. 
His own experience as a sailor began 
when he was only fourteen. At the 
age of about thirty Columbus 
moved to Lisbon, at that time the 
chief seat of nautical studies under 
Prince Henry. He took part in 
several expeditions to the coast of 
Africa, meanwhile acquiring the 
art of supporting himself while on 
shore by the construction of maps 
and charts. Under all these circum- 
stances he not only had every oppor- 
tunity tolearn what was then known 
about geography, navigation, and 
about the earth in general, but 
every chance to foster such dreams 
as were needed to press beyond all 
known science into the realms of 
the undiscovered. His interest 
seems to have centred in Cipango 
(Japan) as the land most likely to 
be reached after a western voyage of 
moderate length. According to one 
of his biographers he began to 
dream of making such a voyage as 
early as 1474. 

The application of the astrolabe 
to navigation was another develop- 
ment which seemed to make the 
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great project feasible. The as- 
trolabe, now regarded as obsolete, 
was an instrument used for taking 
the altitude of the sun or stars, and 
for the solution of other problems in 
astronomy likely to beset the navi- 
gator. It was later superseded by 
Hadley’s quadrantand sextant. The 
astrolabe available, Columbus be- 
gan, in 1484, the series of appeals to 
kings and queens for aid which at 
last brought him the assistance of 
Queen Isabella in 1492. 

We begin to realize the courage 
required on the part of Columbus, 
and the difficulties he encountered, 
when we remember that even for the 
sailors regularly coasting along the 
Atlantic it was still regarded as the 
“Sea of Darkness.” The Venetian 
fleet sailed once a year to London 
and the Baltic ports, but never ven- 
tured far into the ocean, suppos- 
edly haunted by nameless terrors. 
After the invention of the mari- 
ner’s compass these fears were over- 
come to some extent, and Genoese 
pilots in the employ of Portugal had 
the hardihood to cover the thousand 
miles which lay between Lisbon and 
the Azores. The explorers of the 
African coast kept as near shore as 
they could. A mutiny on the part 
of his crew compelled Diaz to re- 
turn after he discovered the Cape of 
Good Hope, and it was ten years 
before another Portuguese crew 
ventured to round the Cape into 
the eastern ocean. When Colum- 
bus appealed to King John II of 
Portugal to support his expedition, 
the King first made a test of the 
project by sending a vessel to ex- 
plore the Atlantic, and the report 
of the timid pilots led him to reject 
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the plan. In England, too, there 
was still dread of such an undertak- 
ing, although the brother of Colum- 
bus was able to give the assurances 
of a successful explorer, so far as the 
voyage along the African coast was 
concerned. 

When all has been said, there- 
fore, with reference to the many de- 
velopments which at last made the 
voyage of Columbus possible, full 
credit belongs to the man who had 
not only the mind to use all exist- 
ing knowledge, but the courage to 
brave the stormy seas in ships which 
to-day would seem like toy ves- 
sels in comparison with our barks 
and schooners. 

Fortunately for Columbus, the 
propitious trade winds this side of 
the Canary Islands bore his ships 
swiftly along for many days over 
tranquil seas: for every element that 
could inspire hope was needed. 
After the needle in the compass 
began to vary, the crews were 
alarmed at the possibility of being 
lost on the vast ocean. One can 
well imagine how persistently Co- 
lumbus, “‘pursuing his dim and 
perilous way,” cheered his men by 
every possible argument, even when 
at the point of mutiny, and in dan- 
ger of his life, there seemed no 
ground of hope. Surely, land was 
never more welcome in the whole 
history of the world than on that 
October morning in 1492, when, 
having escaped the danger of being 
bound and thrown overboard, Co- 
lumbus sighted Cat Island (San 
Salvador). 

In accordance with the knowl- 
edge then at his command, Colum- 
bus naturally took the islands in the 
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Caribbean Sea to be on the eastern 
coast of Asia, and as naturally the 
inhabitants were named “ Indians.” 
The two following voyages were 
undertaken in accordance with the 
same ideas, and when in 1502 Co- 
lumbus undertook his fourth voy- 
age, his intention was to surpass 
Vasco da Gama in the quest for a 
more direct passage to India. He 
did not as yet know that a whole 
continent and another ocean lay be- 
tween the islands he had discovered 
and the coast of Asia. Columbus 
had visited Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
and Terra Firma at the mouth of 
the Orinoco, also the coasts of Costa 
Rico and Honduras. But he was 
still unable to interpret his discov- 
eries aright. 


OTHER DISCOVERERS 


THE next great development in the 
discovery of America was due to 
the voyages of Americus Vespu- 
cius, the Florentine navigator, who 
is said to have made the acquain- 
tance of Columbus in Spain. The 
date of the first voyage of Vespu- 
cius has been called in question, but 
he seems to have made an expe- 
dition under the patronage of the 
King of Spain im 1497 or 1499. He 
probably made four voyages toward 
America, that of the year 1503 be- 
ing the most significant for us; for 
Vespucius reached the thirty-fifth 
parallel, south latitude, and finding 
no passage to the westward he con- 
cluded that the coast he was explor- 
ing was not that of Asia, but a new 
world. In a previous voyage, in 
company with Alonzo de Hojeda, he 
had already explored the coast of 
South America as far as Cape Vela. 
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In February, 1500, Vincent Yanez 
Pinzon had discovered Cape St. 
Augustin of the Amazon, and 
traced the coast to the eighth 
parallel, south latitude. It re- 
mained for the geographers to put 
cwo and two together, and to real- 
ize the significance of the discov- 
eries in different parts of America. 

The land discovered by John and 
Sebastian Cabot in 1497 seems to 
have been identical with the Mark- 
land of Leif Ericson’s voyage; that 
is, Prima Vista is taken to be Cape 
Breton Island, or Newfoundland. 
It is sometimes stated that the Cab- 
ots sailed as far south as Florida, 
but this is disputed. The results of 
Sebastian Cabot’s voyage in 1498 
are also uncertain. In the year 1500 
Gaspar de Cotoreal, a Portuguese 
navigator, reached the coasts of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
discovered the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. In his second voyage, in 
1501, Cotoreal was still in search of 
a passage to the Indies. 

Meanwhile rivalry between Spain 
and Portugal regarding the discov- 
eries and possessions in the New 
World had become a factor in the 
problem. Possibly some of the im- 
portant facts were kept from the 
world on this account. The Por- 
tuguese appear to have been ac- 
quainted with the coast of North 
America from Florida to Cape Cod 
and beyond as early as 1502. The 
French fishermen reached the banks 
of Newfoundland in 1504, and, later, 
the French sent Verrazzano, an 
Italian navigator, to do his part 
toward exploring the newly found 
coasts and if possible find a way 
to the Indies. 
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Although Balboa reached Darien 
in 1513 and, crossing the isthmus, 
discovered the Pacific Ocean, the 
significance of his discovery was 
still obscured by the efforts to find 
a passage to India. Thus the voy- 
age of Juan Diaz de Solis in 1515, 
which led to the discovery of the 
Rio de la Plata, was intended to 
lead to India. Even as late as 1534, 
when Cartier was sent forth by the 
French to learn more about the New 
World, the ultimate interest was to 
find the long-sought-for route to the 
Indies. The alleged letter of Ver- 
razzano contained a description of 
the coast of North America, but 
whatever its information it did not 
settle the most important matter. 
Meanwhile, Ferdinand Magellan 
had made the first voyage around 
the world. 

The complications involved in the 
early discoveries and their meaning 
grew in part out of the fact that 
Vespucius was in the employ in 
different voyages both of the King 
of Portugal and of the King of 
Spain. Pope Alexander VI declared 
a division of the newly discovered 
lands between the two kings. All 
the islands lying west of a meridian 
drawn three hundred and seventy 
leagues west of the Azores were 
assigned to Spain, while realms dis- 
covered to the eastward were given 
to Portugal. Then the Congress of 
Badajos, called in 1524, undertook 
to settle the boundaries still more 
definitely. Eventually Spainclaimed 
all Central America, Mexico, the 
West Indies, nearly all the land along 
the Pacific coast called ‘‘ New Mex- 
ico,” and a vast extent of territory 
running north from the Gulf of 
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Mexico and Florida toward the 
Arctic Ocean. These claims were 
based on the discoveries of Colum- 
bus, Cortez, Balboa (who claimed 
the whole Pacific Ocean for Spain), 
Ponce de Leon, and De Soto. 

Meanwhile, it will be remembered, 
the English had been pushing their 
discoveries and claims up and down 
the coast, and later Sir Francis 
Drake sailed through the Straits of 
Magellan and far north along the 
Pacific coast. On the basis of these 
discoveries England claimed the 
Atlantic coast from Newfoundland 
to Florida, and westward indefi- 
nitely. Then there were the claims 
of the French to Acadia (from 
New York Harbor to Cape Breton), 
and from the coast westward in- 
definitely; Canada, with the St. 
Lawrence and the whole Northwest, 
however far it might extend; also 
Louisiana, with the great valley 
of the Mississippi, the vast regions 
penetrated at different points by 
Champlain, Cartier, Marquette, 
and La Salle. 

It is interesting to note all these 
claims, together with those also 
made by the Dutch on account of 
the voyages of Henry Hudson, for 
they remind us of the extent of 
the discoveries, explorations, and 
conquests, and the great zeal for 
possession and colonization of the 
New World. No congress could 
have settled the difficulties and dis- 
_ putes. Nor would any war have 

brought satisfaction to all parties. 
The course of history was to show 
that, on the whole, it is coloniza- 
tion and successful development of 
the land which establishes posses- 
sion, rather than any claim based 
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on the discovery of coasts or the 
exploration of rivers. 

Verrazzano, who appears to have 
reached the Atlantic coast near the 
present harbor of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and then voyaged north along 
the coast of New Jersey to New 
York Harbor and Newport, evi- 
dently thought he was the first Eu- 
ropean to see these coasts. The claim 
of the English was based on the 
prior discoveries of the Cabots, but 
until the days of Sir Francis Drake 
very little effort was made to es- 
tablish these claims. Then came 
the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with the attempts at colonization 
in North Carolina, and the grad- 
ual development of the English 
colonies. 


THE EARLY COLONISTS 


To follow the adventures of Ponce 
de Leon, De Soto, and other Spanish 
explorers is to realize how large a 
part was played by the dreamers of 
new wonders and riches said to exist 
in America. The fountain of youth, 
gold, and the passage to India, were 
the three great ideas that drew the 
Spaniards on. D’Ayllon and Gomez 
explored the entire Atlantic coast 
from Florida to Labrador in search 
of the supposed passage. On the 
whole, the northerly coasts seem 
to have had little attraction for 
the Spaniards. One of their race, 
Peter Martyr d’Anghiera, apparently 
summed up the general disappoint- 
ment when he wrote by way of com- 
ment on the expedition of Gomez: — 


~ To the South, to the South for the great 
and exceeding riches of the Equinoctiall: 
they that seek riches must not go into the 
cold and frozen North. 
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De Soto’s famous expedition to 
Florida led to the discovery of large 
parts of the present Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, although os- 
tensibly undertaken in search of the 
fabled El Dorado (Land of Gold). 
The discoverer of the “Father of 
Waters” was not destined to enjoy 
the benefits of his discovery. Ac- 
cording to one authority he explored 
the Mississippi as far north as the 
Ohio. Later, Marquette, the French 
discoverer, floated down the Wis- 
consin River to the Mississippi, and 
thence as far south as the mouth of 
the Arkansas. But it was La Salle 
who, exploring the land west of the 
Alleghanies, came upon the Ohio 
River, and sailed down the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth, taking posses- 
sion of the land for France, and 
naming it Louisiana in honor of 
Louis XIV. Cartier, Champlain, 
Marquette, and La Salle, and their 
followers were as a whole actuated 
by a desire to learn and develop 
the regions they explored ‘rather 
than to realize certain romantic 
visions. It was France, too, that 
disputed the right of the Pope to 
divide the “round earth” between 
the Kings of Spain and Portugal. In 
contrast with some of the claims 
made by Portugal and Spain, it was 
the French fishermen who estab- 
lished the claims of France to 
the shores adjoining their fishing- 
ground off Newfoundland. 

From this point it is more a 
question of gradual adaptation to 
the new lands than of sheer discov- 
ery. The French learned much from 
the Indians about the possibilities 
of hunting and the energies of the 
home government were soon enlisted 





in the development of the fur-trade. 
Trading-posts were established 
wherever a river or an Indian trail 
made this feasible. Characteristic 
types of men began to appear, — 
the soldier, the fur-trader, and the 
priest; and the French pioneers 
pushed their way as far west as the 
watershed between Lake Superior 
and the Missouri, while others 
penetrated the Big Horn Moun- 
tains seventy-five years before Lewis 
and Clark opened up that region. 
The ultimate failure of the French 
to make good in their new empire 
has been summarized in a single 
phrase by Miss Coman: “ Because 
the French colonies had no lasting 
industrial basis.”? The French were 
without that vital interest in the 
country which was displayed by the 
English settlers in New England 
and the Southern Colonies. Thus, 
Sir John Hawkins, visiting the Port 
Royal Colony in 1565, and finding 
the colonists starving in the midst 
of plenty wrote: — 

The ground doth yeeld victuals sufficient, 
if they [the French] would have taken paines 
to get the same; but they being soldiers, de- 


sired to live by the sweat of other men’s 
browes. 


Thus it is that, as our interests 
turn from the period of discovery to 
the age of colonization, we find our 
thoughts following those who crossed 
the wintry seas primarily for the 
sake of cultivating the New World, 
not for the sake of either adventure 
or gold. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, for 
example, obtaining the Queen’s per- 
mission to settle the British pos- 
sessions in America, sailed directly 
across the Atlantic, and landed 
somewhere along the coast of New- 
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foundland in June, 1583. The ven- 
ture was unsuccessful, but it was a 
beginning, to be followed up by one 
colonist after another until the at- 
tempt was successful. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was as persistent in his 
way against all obstacles as Colum- 
bus in his chosen field of exploits. 
The claim of the British to territory 
south of Cape Hatteras was the 
stronger from that time on, and 
eventually it was the attempt at 
colonization which won the day 
over all other enterprises in the New 
World. The voyage of Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold in 1602, straight 
across the Atlantic to Massachu- 
setts Bay, proved that England was 
a thousand miles nearer the coveted 
shores than was Spain. The next 
step was the founding of a settle- 
ment which could actually survive. 
Then the way was opened for agr+ 
cultural development, and eventu- 
ally for that firm hold upon the new 
territory which made the English 
possessions secure. 

From an industrial point of view, 
the aborigines were dispossessed 
primarily because they lacked the 
ability to gain this economic hold 
upon the soil. A residence of hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of gen- 
erations had not given them this 
command of the soil which the 
new settlers quickly won by their 
superior intelligence. The more 
advanced tribes had developed agri- 
culture to a small extent, but no- 
where in America was there a tribe 
or nation equal to competition with 
the European. The rich forest re- 
gion lying between the Atlanticcoast 
and the Mississippi River furnished 
support for less than two hundred 
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thousand Indians, where now dwell 
sixty millions of prosperous white 
men. 

It is well to remember this as- 
pect of the settlement and growth 
of America, side by side with the 
better-known facts acquired by 
every school-child concerning the 
French and Indian wars and other 
wars, too often thought of as if war 
were the universal solvent of all 
pioneer and racial difficulties. Spain, 
the first of the nations to make the 
great discoveries and attempt colo- 
nization, was successful only in a 
limited region in the whole of North 
America, while France, with appar- 
ently good claims to vast extent of 
territories, was unable to develop 
the new dominions. With the kill- 
ing-off of the fur-bearing animals 
and the withdrawal of the Indians 
to the interior, the French trading- 
posts dwindled in power. It was 
only along regions in the districts 
bordering on the St. Lawrence, 
where agricultural colonies were 
planted, that the French influence 
became permanent. Thus the real 
history of the American colonies 
begins with those influences which 
made possible the permanent Eng- 
lish settlements. This success meant 
the ability to cope with the climate, 
with the natives, and skill in waging 
war. But it also involved vital in- 
terests in the New World, the desire 
for religious liberty, and the pos- 
session of principles of democratic 
government, which were to be tried 
out to the full. The period of 
colonization, like the period of 
discovery, was the fruition of mani- 
fold efforts dating back through 
the generations. The great discov- 
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eries culminated in the decisive 
voyage of Christopher Columbus, 
while the attempts at colonization 
culminated in the successful settle- 
ments in the South and in New 
England. The history of the United 
States, properly speaking, begins 
with a study of the ideas and the 
men that made possible this suc- 
cessful occupation of the new terri- 
tory, later to witness the greatest 
industrial development the world 
has seen. : 


ANECDOTE FOR APRIL 


For the benefit of Junior Members of the 
Home History Circle, the department pub- 
lishes each month a brief historical anecdote, 
either a matter of fact or a well-grounded 
tradition. The Juniors, in addition to their 
own enjoyment of them, may like to share 
the stories, month by month, with their 
school-teachers. 


AccorDING to a Spanish tradition, 
the discovery of America was mainly 
due to the result of a hard-fought 
game of chess. Columbus had for 
seven years argued in behalf of his fa- 
vorite project, and all in vain. True, 
he had enlisted the sympathy and 
interest of the good Queen Isabella, 
and his hopes had been sustained by 
her in many ways. But after the ap- 
parently fruitless years of solicita- 
tion Columbus at length called at 
the royal palace at nightfall to an- 
nounce to the Queen his determina- 
tion to lay his plans before King 
Charles VIII of France. The Queen, 
determined to make a final effort in 
behalf of Columbus, found King 
Ferdinand absorbed in a game of 
chess. Disconcerted by the inter- 
ruption, and apparently about to 
lose the game, Ferdinand told the 
Queen that her protégé should be 
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successful or otherwise according 
to the outcome of the game. Watch- 
ing the contest with eager eyes, the 
Queen leaned toward her husband’s 
ear at the crucial moment and whis- 
pered, “You can checkmate him 
in four moves.” In astonishment, 
Ferdinand reéxamined the game, 
found the Queen’s assertion correct, 
and in the course of a few minutes 
announced that Columbus could 
depart on his voyage with the title 
of ‘Admiral of the Elect.” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Q. Please print the rhymes giving the 
names of the Presidents of the United States. 
Tue following is the only such poem 
known to us. It ceases with President 
Grant. Perhaps some of our poetical 
members may like to try their skill at 
bringing it up to the present time. 
If any of them do, the Home History 
Circle would like to see the results. 


First stands the lofty Washington, 
That nobly great immortal one; 

The elder Adams next we see, 

And Jefferson comes under three; 

The fourth is Madison, you know; 

The fifth one on the list, Monroe; 

And six an Adams comes again, 

And Jackson seventh in the train; 

Van Buren eighth upon the line, 

And Harrison counts number nine; 
The tenth is Tyler in his turn, 

And Polk eleventh, as we learn; 

The twelfth is Taylor that appears; 
The thirteenth, Fillmore, fills his years; 
Then Pierce comes fourteenth into view; 
Buchanan is the fifteenth due; 

The sixteenth Lincoln, foully slain; 
The seventeenth was Johnson’s reign; 
Then Grant was by the people sent, 
To be their eighteenth President. 


Q. What are the class distinctions in Eng- 
land, and how far is it possible to rise 
above them? 

A. According to one authority, 
something like the caste-system of 
India prevailed in Britain during 
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the Roman occupation, so far as the 
vocations were concerned. By the 
Theodosian code a son was com- 
pelled to follow his father’s occupa- 
tion, and marriage into a family in- 
volved the adoption of the family 
employment. Later, the  trade- 
crafts acquired a certain monop- 
oly; sons had great advantages 
as apprentices, and were therefore 
likely to adopt their family trade, 
although qualified strangers were 
admitted. In the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, the centre of gravity in 
society was among the middle 
classes. After the Restoration the 
tendency was in favor of the aristoc- 
racy. The land-owning aristocracy, 
together with the titled aristocracy, 
has tended to constitute a distinctive 
class, hard to enter and remaining 
virtually the same. Conditions in 
England have tended to become 
like those of our own country, 
however, where a man by indus- 
try may rise to the top. It has be- 
come more possible, too, for a man 
of the people to win a title. The 
time is coming when, as in our own 
country, standing will be more a 
question of ability and of character 
than of anything else. 


BOOKS ON UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 

Channing and Hart, Guide to 
American History (bibliography, 
plans and methods of study); J. C. 
Bassett, A Short History of the United 
States; H. W. Elson, History of the 
United States; Edward Channing, 
Student’ s History of the United States; 
T. W. Higginson, Larger History of 
the United States, pp. 27-137; John 
Fiske, The Discovery of America; 


W. H. Johnson, Pioneer Spaniards 
in North America; Olsonand Bourne, 
The Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot; 
R. Biddle, Sebastian Cabot; H. Har- 
risse, John Cabot, the Discoverer of 
America; F. Parkman, Pioneers of 
France; J. Winsor, America, Cartier 
to Frontenac. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
tle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What part of North America 
was discovered on and named 
for Easter Sunday? 

2. When and by whom was the 
first American colony founded? 

3. What Spanish explorer found 
coats of mail, and what else did 
he discover? 

4. Mention twelve supposed dis- 
coverers of America before 
Columbus. 

5. What discoverer was probably 
the first to see the coast of South 
Carolina? 

6. Whenwasthefirst attempt made 
to found a Protestant settle- 
ment in America? 

7. What Europeans first explored 
Kansas? 

8. What one of the early explorers 
was buried in an oak? 

g. Who originated the name 
“America” for the newly dis- 

. covered continent? 

10. Describe the first real American 
jeweler. 
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THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


APRIL’S GIFT 
John Burroughs, born April 3, 1837 


BY FRANCES BEERS 


Tue following charming tribute to John 
Burroughs, in honor of his eightieth birth- 
day, has been sent in by one of our readers. 
While it is not the custom of Home Proc- 
RESS, as our readers know, to publish 
poetry, it gives us great pleasure to make 
an exception in the case of this particular 
poem. Perhaps some of the Juniors may 
like to memorize it, to “speak” on Bird Day. 
Tue Epiror. 


Aprit, the child of sunshine and of rain, 

Of the far heaven and of the near, sweet 
earth, 

Calls ever back, after the winter’s dearth, 

Soft flashing wings to beat the air again, 

Pale petaled flowers to star the barren plain, 

The maple’s rubies, — gems of unpriced 
worth; 

And meet it is that she should bring to birth 

A soul to whom earth whispers not in vain; 

To him the great rocks and the glaciers 


hoar 

Yield up the past’s dim, unremembered 
hours, 

The future speaks through prophesying 
wees, — 


Yet, no less wise in all to-day’s sweet lore, 

He reads the secrets of the birds and 
flowers, 

And hears the honied song of garnering 
bees. 


Earth’s lowlier creatures play about his 


feet, — 

Why should they fear the presence of a 
friend? 

Eager its little confidence to lend 

The chipmunk builds for him its safe re- 
treat; 

The nesting bird comes forth, his touch to 
meet, 


From the bloom-laden boughs which o’er 
him bend; 

From far and near, where’er his footsteps 
wend, 

He brings back Nature’s message, high and 
sweet. 

Far has he fared: his face is toward the West, 

But all the sky is soft with roseate glow, 


‘Upon his pathway lies no cloud of gloom, — 


For they who follow on such happy quest 
Still hear the bugles of the morning blow, 
Within their hearts undying Aprils bloom. 


VISITING A BEE-OUTFITTER 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Or all the forms of industry the 
world has ever seen, we may count 
the work of the bee the daintiest, 
most perfect, and surely the most 
poetic. To distil the very blossoms 
into ambrosia fit for gods and men, 
— what phase of husbandry can 
compare with the delicate art of 
the bee? And what a wealth of 
literary allusion it has attracted to 
itself; classic references to honey 
and the bee are copious, and we need 
go no further than the Bible to see 
how the ancients prized the magic 
stores! Again and again, we find 
honey mentioned in the Scriptures 
as a simile for things desirable, and 
even to-day the expression, “‘ flowing 
with milk and honey,” serves to de- 
scribe any fertile and lovely bit of 
country. 

In these days of struggle toward 
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efficiency in all lines of manufacture, 
it is edifying to think how many 
thousands of years the bee has been 
plying her craft, — deftly, econom- 
ically, and with results so perfect 
that the only improvement man can 
thrust upon her is a hoax whereby 
he lures the bee into doing her work 
more lavishly. Her method is iden- 
tical with that of ancient days, and 
her instinct to improve any conven- 
ient cavity by hiving in it no differ- 
ent from what it was when she 
chose the carcass of the slain lion, in 
Sampson’s youth, — allowing that 
doughty naturalist to propound his 
famous riddle. (Judges x1v, 8-18.) 
’T is a far cry from that curious site 
for a home to the demonstration 
office of a modern commercial bee- 
keeper, with all his ingenious con- 
trivances for handling bees; and we 
shall do well to keep in mind, while 
examining his wares, that all this 
scientific paraphernalia depends es- 
sentially for its effectiveness upon 
the time-tested impulses of the busy 
bee. 

Acuriousexperience, and not lack- 
ing in picturesque elements, — this 
seeking out the bee-man’s address 
in a densely settled downtown dis- 
trict of New York City. An unlikely 
neighborhood in which to hunt for 
bees! But we have the beeman’s 
address plainly written in our note- 
book, and when it halts us before a 
tall warehouse, we enter and demand 
to be ushered to his loft. Once 
across his doorsill, all doubt van- 
ishes: is not the centre showcase 
filled with enticing bottles of spar- 
kling honey, and must not those 
rectangular boxes set about the 
room, be modern beehives? 


A genial proprietor comes forward 
and never changes countenance 
when we announce we have come 
on a pleasure visit and not to pur- 
chase. Yes, this is the bee centre, 
and questions are in order. Then 
follows a most entertaining hour. 
It is one thing to read in books that 
the bee builds a hexagonal wax 
cell, rears brood therein, and stores 
honey for fodder, quite another to 
see and handle the wax “founda- 
tion,” see just how and where it is 
hung in a modern hive, and realize 
the ingenuity with which man en- 
courages his little friends to work for 
his profit. Yonder on a table lies a 
picturesque, old-fashioned straw 
““skep,” or pointed dome, kept here 
to emphasize the primitive methods 
of days long gone. We often see 
pictures of them, and now and again 
some public institution — savings 
bank or what-not — adorns its en- 
trance with a graven image of the 
skep, a symbol of industry and 
thrift more sentimental than scien- 
tific, since the method of its use was 
to empty it by first suffocating the 
entire colony, and when the bees 
were dead, to dig out the comb! 
The hive of to-day is a miniature 
factory, strictly administered on 
efficiency lines, and like many an 
enterprise, calculated to bring in 
profit to the owner rather than to 
the producers. The very frame 
the hive rests on has a slanting en- 
trance or step, like the approach to 
a stable or garage. This is to ease 
the burdened bee’s ascent to the 
interior, which she enters through a 
half-inch aperture between the floor 
of the hive (or bottom board) and 
the fitst story, called the “‘hive 
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body,” or “brood chamber.” The 
latter is like a box without top or 
bottom, and on two opposite, inner 
sides this section is provided with 
accurately spaced slots, into which 
slide “the brood frames.” These 
are slight wooden rims, approxi- 
mately the length and depth of the 
chamber (say twenty inches by 
ten), and have fine wire bars di- 
viding them lengthwise. To these 
supporting bars is fixed a sheet of 
artificial wax foundation, made from 
pure beeswax, which is rolled thin 
by machinery and stamped with a 
hexagonal net pattern exactly like 
the floor of real bee cells. Here is 
man’s artifice; wax-making is a slow 
process for the bee, consumes many 
pounds of honey for one pound of 
wax, and hence is expensive for the 
bee-keeper who wants a maximum 
of honey for a minimum of masonry 
from his bees. By supplying this 
artificial wall as base, he can count 
on the bees’ building outward from 
both sides of the foundation, making 
perfectly even comb that will not sag 
or bulge (as it sometimes does in 
nature), and the quicker they get 
the cells arranged, the quicker the 
queen or mother bee can begin laying 
eggs to reinforce the colony. 

When the brood colony is well 
tenanted with embryo bees, and 
stocked with honey for their feed- 
ing, the worker bees must find some 
outlet for their energy. Ina state of 
nature, where a colony might settle, 
say in a hollow tree, the bees will 
simply build and fill comb until the 
cavity is occupied, and to remove 
honey thus stored is a ticklish job, 
and a wasteful one. 

But let us see how the modern hive 


helps man to outwit the crafty bee. 
Above the brood chamber he sets 
another section, also like a box 
frame, and in this section he hangs 
more oblong wax foundation frames, 
or perhaps a series of little square 
ones about the size of the boxed 
honey sold in the natural comb. The 
ambitious worker bee will crawl past 
the teeming brood comb and start 
anew to build and store in this sec- 
ond-floor compartment. And what, 
you say, prevents the queen, too, 
from coming upstairs to extend her 
domain and convert this comb also 
into a nursery, just as she would in 
the hollow tree? Again man has 
foiled her. Between the top of the 
brood chamber and the bottom of 
the store chamber or ‘“‘super”’ (so 
called because superfluous honey is 
stored here), man puts a set of prison 
bars, heavy wires strung through a 
shallow wooden frame,and so spaced 
as to allow worker bees to pass be- 
tween, but too close for the larger 
queen to squeeze through. Thus 
the royal lady is confined to her de- 
clared territory, where she continues 
to lay eggs, which continue to de- 
velop into bees to reinforce the 
swarm. The workers — whose busi- 
ness is to gather and store, not to 
think — continue to bring food to 
cells where no baby bees will ever 
rest. ; 

If the bee-keeper wishes to take 
out honeycomb from the super, he 
puffs in a little smoke (using a con- 
venient little special lamp), to quiet 
the bees, and slips between the super 
and the brood chamber a bee “‘es- 
cape-board”’; that is, a temporary 
bottom to the super, looking much 
like a wire window screen, with an 
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ingenious little slot in it, opening 
downward into the brood chamber. 
It is easy enough for such bees as 
happen to be upstairs, packing away 
their honey, to get out of their 
loft when they are ready to leave 
the hive, but they cannot reénter 
the super, owing to the shape of the 
escape. In from twelve to twenty- 
four hours the super will be evacu- 
ated by every bee with no fuss or 
argument at all, whereupon the bee- 
man can take out the combs of 
honey as easily as from any box. 
The little square frames are very 
popular for amateurs or keepers on a 
small scale, for each comb is neatly 
sealed by the bees as soon as it is 
full, and all the owner need do is 
to pack it in pasteboard cartons 
that come for the purpose, or per- 
haps simply lay it away in a covered 


dish. (Apropos of which latter meth= 


od, the writer recalls with bliss a 
certain huge old soup tureen that 
stood in her childhood in the china 
closet of the country homestead, 
on the lowest shelf, whether by spe- 
cial act of Providence, or because it 
was so clumsy and heavy to lift, she 
cannot tell! It was quite within 
reach of youthful, prying hands. Oh, 
the wicked joy of sneaking into that 
closet, noiselessly abstracting a sil- 
ver table knife from the chest of 
drawers, and digging off a soul-satis- 
fying chunk of native honey! What 
manoeuvres to get the cover back 
without a telltale clink, and the 
knife washed and restored without 
discovery! No strained honey in 
a pretty jar, with a “Pure Food” 
label, guaranteeing its genuineness, 
will ever equal those feasts of yore, 
the more ambrosial for being stolen.) 
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Any honey bought in the comb is 
pure, since man has never yet de- 
vised machinery delicate enough 
to counterfeit the bee cells. The 
standard bee concern (A. I. Root, of 
Ohio,) of the country has for years 
advertised $1000 reward to any one 
who can make good artificial comb, 
but never an inventor has been able 
to claim the prize. 

Among bee-keepers who produce 
honey commercially, the supers 
are usually supplied with the long 
comb frames, and the comb, when 
filled, submitted to an extracting 
process by a piece of machinery, 
something on the plan of a cream 
separator, where centrifugal force 
throws the honey out of the comb. 
This has the double advantage of 
getting the honey economically, and 
also of leaving the comb intact, so 
that it can be returned to the supers 
and used over and over, again sav- 
ing time and labor for the bees. In 
seasons where the honey flow is 
especially copious, or in cases where 
the colony is very strong and pro- 
ductive, the harvest may be so good 
that it is advisable to have extra 
supers set above the first one, and 
where the comb is ready made, the 
storing of honey will be enormous. 

We have now seen the basement, 
(bottom board and frame), the 
first story, or brood chamber, and 
the second and possible third stories, 
or supers; there remain only the 
attic and the roof to consider in this 
model bee tenement. In winter 
weather the super may have im- 
mediately above it a chaff tray, 
which is another box frame, with 
burlap bottom. This is filled with 
shavings, chaff, or similar dry, light 
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material, and serves both to keep 
the hive warmer and as a sponge to 
catch the moisture which is exuded 
by the bees’ breathing. Above the 
chaff tray comes the telescoping 
roof, metal-covered, weather-tight, 
a snug protector for the hive. The 
hives have double walls, whose in- 
ner spaces are packed with cork 
dust, excelsior, or such-like, keep- 
ing out both cold and heat, after 
the fashion of a fireless cooker which 
maintains the temperature of what- 
ever is placed within. In such hives 
the bees suffer little from sudden 
changes in weather, and the more 
even their working atmosphere, the 
more steady are they at their task. 

The devices for making bee and 
honey handling safe and convenient 
are too numerous to detail, but 
when spread in tempting array (va- 
rious knives, brushes, queen and 
drone traps, swarm catchers, etc., 
to say nothing of bee hats, bee veils, 
and bee gloves, — for the keeper, 
not the bees!), one contemplates 
deflecting money from the savings 
bank and contracting for a supply 
of the fascinating toys. Coming 
away from the bee bureau, armed 
with catalogue, a bee magazine, a 
honey cookbook, and half a dozen 
ingenious and interesting leaflets 
from the well-stocked bookcase of 
the bureau, after browsing on fas- 
cinating tales of hives in back 
yards and on flat-house roofs, one 
deems the expenditure of thirty- 
five dollars for a complete amateur 
outfit an irresistible necessity, guar- 
anteeing not only a whole swarm of 
live bees, a superior Italian queen, 
complete hive and incidental para- 
phernalia, with a standard bee en- 
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cyclopedia to guide one in using 
all these delightful things, but 
generous returns in fun, and — it 
is to be hoped!—a harvest of 
honey. 


HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOES 


How many times the vain have 
had this bracing sentiment held up 
for their admonishment, and how 
many more times has it been quoted 
as advice and encouragement to less 
favored mortals! We shall find the 
rule applying in other than human 
spheres, not excepting feathered so- 
ciety. True, the gay cardinal has 
not lacked admirers, and about the 
hermit and veery thrushes clings 
a romantic aura, their gift of song 
appealing very poignantly to ver- 
sifiers who themselves long to pour 
out their souls in lyric strain. But 
apparently —if books are testi- 
mony — affection pays a debt of 
gratitude to some of the plainer 
birds, whose homely ways — mak- 
ing them constant sharers in rural 
life — take on a pleasant aspect of 
neighborliness and familiar friend- 
liness. Among birds which live on 
or near our farms, we might find 
several candidates for favorite; yet, 
judging from relative volume of 
study devoted to a single kind, the 
confiding phoebe has had a goodly 
share of attention, both from non- 
professional neighbors and declared 
ornithologists. Phoebe’s dull gar- 
ment and none-too-graceful form 
seem to detract nothing from a quiet 
charm all her own, more sympa- 
thetic, perchance, than positively 
showy qualities. 

Her tail, her nest, her deft tak- 
ing of prey, her mate’s note, have 
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not escaped affectionate comment. 
Minot calls the phoebes “nonoscine 
or unmusical birds,” and in the 
same breath remarks their “greater 
variety of notes than a superficial 
observer would suppose,” describ- 
ing their “‘loud chip,” and another 
note, “a single rather melancholy 
whistle,” as well as the various twit- 
ters they utter, with varying expres- 
sion. Such notes may be listened 
for to best advantage in the spring, 
and will surprise bird auditors who 
know only the familiar pee-wee, or 
phee-wee, as some persons hear it, 
noticing the plaintive call well into 
July, and again in late summer, af- 
ter the autumn moult. One sharp 
listener declares this call to be 
“hoarser than the pure whistle of 
the chickadee, and with more snap 
than the drawling note of the wood 
pewee.”’ It is this two-syllabled call 
which distinguishes our pheebe, 
Sayornis, from its smaller cousin, 
Virens, the wood pewee, whose 
three-syllabled call is often wrongly 
credited to the phoebe. 

Indeed, the terms are often care- 
lessly interchanged, Sayornis phoebe 
being known as the “ bridge” pewee, 
from its habit of nesting on rafters 
of bridges, while the wood pewee’s 
nest is almost a copy — for style 
and placing — of the hummingbird’s 
fragile cup. Like it, it is “saddled” 
on a horizontal branch, and so 
prettily thatched with lichen as to 
seem a natural mossy knot on the 
bark. But our phoebe is no mean 
nest builder, even though nowadays 
she is content with a less romantic 
site than the wall of rock, shelving 
cliff and little natural cave, or 
sturdy upturned roots of trees which 
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knew her original home. With mud 
and moss she compounds a sub- 
stantial nest, and lines it with grass, 
horsehair or feathers, according to 
the resources of her neighborhood. 

Not for luxurious nesting stuffs 
only has the pheebe elected to settle 
near our human homes (a rough 
shelf, four inches square and four 
to six inches below the roof of barn 
or shed or piazza will encourage her 
greatly); the phoebe lives on a rich 
insect diet and finds it plenteous 
(alas for man) in cultivated dis- 
tricts, particularly where there is 
some water. The swarms of gnats 
and mosquitoes that we see rising 
near little ponds and streams are 
a juicy treat for the phoebe, who 
poises just above them with greed- 
ily snapping beak. Indeed, as 
Baynes remarks, this fondness for 
flies and mosquitoes alone is no 
small part of the phcebe’s service 
to human brothers, for not only 
does she reduce an irritating pest, 
but by destroying hordes of these 
little disease-carriers, presumably 
cuts short the career of many a 
busy bacillus. Mr. Baynes declares 
that the phoebes nesting on shelves 
beneath his piazza roof have done 
him yeoman service in making that 
vicinity habitable in summer, and 
that what with their service, plus 
that of tree swallows nesting in 
boxes in his garden, and barn swal- 
lows policing his barn, his premises 
are comfortably clear of the teasing 
pests. Who would not have his 
mosquitoes safely entombed within 
a fledgling phoebe rather than bar- 
ricaded by wire net! 

The phoebe’s style of hunting is 
interesting. Though she rarely 
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alights on the ground (except when 
gathering nesting material), she 
finds her prey close to earth, on a 
lower level than does the wood 
pewee, darting upon it from her 
picturesque mount of a mullein 
stalk, perhaps, with the charac- 
teristic snapping beak of all fly- 
catchers. And not only may she 
safely demand the title of ‘Little 
Phoebe Sure Shot,” but can boast 
(so Forbush tells us) powers of 
vision which allow her to mark the 
prey in the very dusk that generally 
shelters most insects from hawking 
birds, while her thrifty habit of 
rising earlier than most birds brings 
to her catch certain moths that 
rarely flutter by daylight. Ninety- 
three per cent of the phcebe’s eat- 
ing is insect food (noxious varieties 
chiefly), and since she is a faithful 
mother, rearing two and sometimes 
three broods yearly, we can see that 
with all those gaping mouths to 
feed, she must make inroads on the 
insect colonies about her home. 
Peaceful by nature, and rarely 
guilty of the jealous, spiteful tem- 
per traits of some birds toward 
other species, phoebes are friendly 
with human neighbors, and appar- 
ently feel much attachment to their 
familiar nesting-sites, returning 
year after year to raise new broods 
in the old location. If one mate dies 
the survivor brings back a partner, 
and even the children are said to 
have a strong instinct for taking 
up homes near the parental one, so 
that a phoebe colony is a pleasant 
possibility where human friends 
have the sense to encourage it with 
suitable lodgings and some supply of 
nesting material laid nearby to in- 
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vite building. It has been objected 
that phoebe nests are often subject 
to vermin, and hence are offensive 
on piazzas or in barns, but it is 
known that the kind of insects that 
infest birds do not attack cattle, and 
Eaton suggests checking the trouble 
by insect powder dusted into the 
nest and over the fledglings, a more 
intelligent and humane remedy 
than burning the nests. 

One point in the phcebe’s charm 
is that she is not merely local, — 
not an Easterner and not a West- 
erner, but a home bird all over our 
country, changing her costume a tri- 
fle in different sections, and adapt- 
ing her nest to circumstances, but 
keeping her habits essentially the 
same. The phoebe of New England 
and thereabouts has her upper 
plumage a dull brown which, after 
the autumn moult, takes on a more 
olive shade; her under parts are 
whitish, tinging to yellow in au- 
tumn, and the outer tail feathers 
are the same dingy white, so that 
the phoebe has no strongly dis- 
tinctive mark to her coat. A close 
glance, however, will show both 
mandibles black, while the wood 
pewee has a yellow lower mandible, 
and well-defined white wing bars 
on his brownish wings. The phcebe’s 
dark crown is erectile, and gives a 
demure, bonneted look. As we get 
beyond the Mississippi, from Kan- 
sas and Nebraska westward to the 
Pacific, we find our little friend 
taking a hyphenated name, the 
“‘Say-pheebe,” but behaving much 
like Eastern relatives, except that 
a brown belly and black tail have 
changed the outer seeming a bit. 
Commonest of the Western fly- 
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catchers, the Say-phcebe nests near 
cattle ranches, mining camps, and 
desert spots of the Southwest, find- 
ing here building-sites more re- 
sembling its original haunts than 
the snug piazzas of cottages. And 
in the extreme Southwest the 
phoebe takes on a black robe with 
white below, uses a wall-pocket nest 
built of home-mixed pellets of mud 
and fibre, and chooses not only cliffs 
and sides of buildings to hang this 
nest upon, but often takes to the 
inner walls of unstoned wells! A 
perilous cradle, one would think, 
for infant phoebes, but they seem to 
leave it without disaster. The black 
phoebe does not altogether scorn 
civilized highways and urban situ- 
ations, however, and may there be 
seen, disporting in true flycatcher 
fashion, — darting for prey, pump- 
ing the expressive tail when alight- 
ing (Torrey says the phcebes “‘curt- 
sy with old-fashioned politeness”’!), 
and making herself as cheerful, in- 
dustrious, and welcome a neighbor 
as does her Eastern cousin in more 
crowded districts. So well does the 
phoebe use us wherever she elects to 
live that we can hardly refuse to 
do as we are done by, and may rest 
assured that the handsomer is our 
behavior toward our little ally, the 
handsomer the phcebe will do us! 


TREE-GROWING EASILY ADAPTED 
TO HOME NATURE STUDY 


BY BERTHA SNOW ADAMS 


Accorp1nc to Mr. Harry A. Greene 
there is nothing in nature lore 
more appealing to children than 
the study of trees and tree-growing; 
and Mr. Greene speaks with au- 
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thority, for he is the organizer and 
president of the Federated Tree- 
Growing Clubs of America, of 
which there are several hundred in 
active existence. 

Boys and girls love tree-study 
excursions, whether to city parks, 
country woods, or mountain wilds; 
and they respond with enthusiasm 
to wise and comradely leadership. 
They may at first be more familiar 
with local nature lore than their pa- 
rents, but the latter should be able 
to open their eyes to new beauties 
and mysteries in the commonest 
roadside tree of which they have 
never dreamed. The recording of 
local nature observations has in- 
terested thousands of children in 
the schools of Nova Scotia; and 
there is no reason why it should not 
interest thousands of children in the 
homes of America, if the parent- 
teacher is willing to take the slight- 
est trouble necessary to handle the 
subject attractively. 

A good way to begin is to make a 
list of the common trees in your 
vicinity; if there are none, it is high 
time to commence growing them. 
It always interests children to study 
bud structure, and to note when 
trees leaf out, when they bloom, 
set seed, mature seed. Some small 
tree seeds are very difficult to start 
under artificial conditions, but ger- 
minate readily in the natural habi- 
tat of the tree. The white alder, so 
common to canyons and creek bot- 
toms, behaves this way; but in May 
or June, the tiny seedlings may be 
found by thousands in the wet sand 
Or gravel along the streams, whence 
they may be transferred to pots or 
boxes. In the same way oaks, ma- 
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ples, walnuts, bays, and many oth- 
ers may be found, transplanted to 
the home dooryard, and successfully 
grown. Because of its rapid growth 
and beautiful symmetry, the alder 
has an especial appeal for children. 

There is always room for improve- 
ment in roadsides or home grounds; 
and trees offer the best material 
for permanent beautification. Also, 
they offer a practical and pleasant 
means of making little folks ac- 
quainted with some of the plans 
and purposes of Nature. The ex- 
pense of securing them from a nur- 
sery is apt to be prohibitive, and 
when thus secured the children miss 
the benefits derived from raising 
the trees themselves; for the actual 
planting and caring for trees means 
valuable training in observation, 
comparison, manipulation, judg- 
ment, and responsibility; at the 
same time, it provides a fascinating 
combination of healthful outdoor 
occupation and instructive amuse- 
ment. 

According to Mr. Greene, the 
best and most inexpensive device 
for starting young trees is the com- 
monplace and ubiquitous tin can of 
quart size or over; and so ardently 
does he extol the virtues of this de- 
spised habitué of the dump, that his 
fellow townsmen smilingly refer to 
him as “Tin-Can” Greene. In a lit- 
tle booklet entitled Everybody Grow 
Trees! Join a Tin Can Club! Mr. 
Greene makes this statement: — 


I firmly believe, and fearlessly assert, 
that the old tin cans thrown away as use- 
less, can be made to earn more than enough 
to pay off any state, county, or municipal 
bonds now issued; and at the same time 
make our beloved country more beautiful 
and prosperous, 
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To prepare tin cans for their new 
calling, remove the cut end with a 
can-opener, or by melting the solder; 
then, with a sharp tool; make two 
cuts, at right angles, across the bot- 
tom. This provides drainage, and 
allows the roots to escape, — the 
idea being to leave the tree in the 
can when finally planted, for the tin 
soon corrodes and falls away. After 
the sprouted seeds or young seed- 
lings taken from the woods have 
been planted in cans, they should 
be set out in sunken holes, so placed 
as to have partial shade during 
most of the day. Throughout the 
dry season, cover the cans with 
straw or some other mulch, to keep 
the moisture uniform; and handle 
them occasionally to prevent the 
roots growing through into the soil 
beneath. In this way, trees may 
be held one or two years without in- 
jury, before being finally planted. 
When there is danger of disturb- 
ance by chickens, dogs, cats, or 
other small animals, sharpened 
sticks stuck around the cans with 
the sharp ends up will serve as a 
protection. 

The first requisite to success in 
germinating seeds is well-prepared 
soil. This should consist of one third 
ordinary soil, free from sticks or 
stones, one third clean sand, and one 
third thoroughly rotted compost, or 
rich leaf mould. It is important 
that the sand and soil be well mixed 
and finely pulverized; and it is also 
important that the seeds when 
planted, be kept well watered. 

Many trees can be grown from 
cuttings much more easily than they 
can be propagated from the seed. 
Such deciduous trees as the willow 
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and the cottonwood will often grow 
from a limb, carefully broken off 
and stuck into good moist soil; and 
well-prepared cuttings of these, and 
of elm, maple, sycamore, and mul- 
berry are very easily rooted in cans. 
Set them in a cool, shady place un- 
til the ends have calloused over 
with a growth of new cambium 
tissue, then place them in partial 
shade, so as to start the buds. 

Each year hundreds of dollars 
are squandered in Arbor-Day festi- 
vals, whereat all sorts and condi- 
tions of trees are planted without 
reference to soil or climatic condi- 
tions; and then, in many cases, left 
to die of neglect. This not only 
means wasting time and money, but 
it also means moral injury to the 
children, in that it is the example, 
and a very glaring one at that, of 
indifference and inefficiency. Boys 
and girls should be made to realize 
that a tree is a living thing, — that 
it breathes air and drinks water, and 
suffers from too much heat, or too 
much cold, just as they do. Many 
an expensive cutting has been set 
out with a great show of speech- 
making and ceremony on Arbor 
Day, and then left literally to die of 
thirst because nobody was enough 
interested in its well-being to take 
the trouble to give it a drink of 
water. 

Perhaps the most effectual way 
of bringing home to little folks the 
fact that trees are alive and respon- 
sive to good treatment is to name 
a young tree for some member of 
the family or of the community. 
This endows it with a sort of per- 
sonality, and is at the same time a 
fitting monument to one whose life 
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has inspired love and esteem. Such 
a tree-planting ceremony took place 
in a small town in Nebraska not 
long ago. A certain lady of the 
village had made it her especial 
province to look after old and worn- 
out horses; and upon her death, the 
school-children set out a tree to 
her memory, beside which was 
placed a simple tablet giving her 
name, and a few words as to why 
it was dear to her townsfolk. When 
the tree is large enough, the tablet 
will be affixed to it:—a fitting 
monument that tree, affording a 
cool, shady resting-place for the 
tired horses in memory of their 
friend. 


THE COTTON PLANT A HONEY 
PATCH 


In the Junior Readings for Decem- 
ber, 1916, the Nature Bureau ad- 
mitted that it did not know of any 
reference in Burroughs to cotton. 
Almost at once one of our members 
took up our challenge, and proved 
she did have brighter eyes than we, 
by citing page 6 of Locusts and Wild 
Honey: — 


The snow-white honey of Anatolia in 
Asiatic Turkey, which is regularly sent to 
Constantinople for the use of the grand 
seignior and the ladies of his seraglio, is ob- 
tained from the cotton plant.... 


Her letter is so applicable to the 
April number of Home Procress, 
that we saved it as an interesting 
contribution to the study topic, 
Bees. After giving the quotation, 
she goes on to say: — 

Reading the above [the quoted passage] 
ssome years since, the Atlanta Burroughs 
Nature Club decided to investigate bee- 


raising in Georgia, for if cotton-flower 
honey was so delicious, why not introduce 
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bee culture onto every cotton plantation, 
and thus offset — to some extent — the losses 
due year after year to the failure of the cot- 
ton crop? 

After considerable search, Mr. T. H. 
Livingston, a Northern man living at Les- 
lie, Ga., was found. Through correspond- 
ence, Mr. Leslie informed the Atlanta 
Burroughs Club that he not only had a 
large number of hives adjacent to his cotton 
plantation, but that every year he secured 
a considerable revenue from the sale of 
cotton-flower honey, shipping the strained 
product to various cities. This strained 
honey congeals in cold weather and becomes 
about the color and consistency of caramel 
filling, but liquefies readily when warmed, 
and is delicious in taste, not being so cloy- 
ingly sweet as most honey. 

This year Mr. Livingston tells me that he 
is still raising bees in his cotton patch, but 
owing to the decreased acreage of cotton 
due to the boll weevil, his bees were feeding 
to some extent on kidney bean flowers, pro- 
ducing a very delicious honey. Whether or 
not this combination would prove as sus- 
ceptible to cold as the pure cotton honey, 
Mr. Livingston had not discovered at the 
time of writing me, fall of 1916, but the 
flavor he considered excellent. 

J. Be, F. 


JUNIOR READINGS: DIFFERENCES 
IN BABY ANIMALS’ COATS 
Last year, while we were studying 
the make-up of birds, we found 
that their coats, called plumage, 
were made of feathers; that each 
feather was made in a certain way, 
growing from under the skin; and 
that the plumage was changed at 
different seasons, and differed in 
old and young birds. Something of 
the same is true with coats of ani- 
mals. Their coats are called pelage, 
and are made of hairs which also 
grow from a little bulb under the 
skin. Hairs are horny substances, 
just as our finger nails are, but so 
fine and thin are these little horny 
tubes, we are more likely to think 
of them as strands of silk, at least 

in the case of our own hairs. 


Hairs look and feel very different 
on different kinds of animals, as you 
all know. Think how some dogs 
have short, stiff coats, while others 
are long and silky. When the hairs 
grow very close and thick, as in 
beaver, we call the coat fur. Beaver, 
and in fact most fur, has longer, 
stiffer hairs growing out through 
the soft under coat, and these make 
a strong surface, which protects the 
fur. You do not see them, in a 
beaver or sealskin muff, for instance, 
because they are plucked out when 
the fur is prepared for market. Some 
kinds of very short, stiff hairs we 
call bristles; we see them on pigs. 
Even stiffer ones, called spines, or 
quills, are part of the porcupine’s 
coat. Still other kinds of hair are 
called wool, and itis usually kinky 
or curly, and inclined to stick to- 
gether in little mats. This is due to 
the peculiar way the woolly hairs 
are formed. So you see that, though 
hairy or furry or woolly coats look 
rather different, they are really all 
one thing, in various forms. 

Like feathers, hairs are shed at 
certain times. Some animals drop 
their hairs gradually all the year 
long, and in this way change their 
coats little by little; and others 
shed or moult very noticeably, usu- 
ally when the weather is changing 
from winter to summer, or vice 
versa, quickly getting rid of the old 
coat and growing a new one. Polar 
bears are said to shed their heavy 
winter coats mostly in the water 
(they are great swimmers) as spring 
comes on. But when winter comes 
back, they grow a thick under coat 
of fur. Arctic foxes, too, make a 
noticeable change in winter, when 
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the new warm coat is white, to match 
the snowy ground; but in summer 
they have thinner,darker coats. Few 
of the animals show such a sharp 
change as this, in the moulting time, 
but they get coats that are com- 
fortable for the season, and brighter 
in color because new. However, 
there is one other important thing 
about the moult, — it gives the ani- 
mal a sort of dry cleaning which 
rids their bodies of some of the para- 
sites which attack them. (We had 
that word “parasite” in our Junior 
Readings for January, 1916.) 

This habit of shedding the hairy 
coat has its effect on the changes in 
color and pattern of animals as 
they grow up, and for birds, too, as 
you may recall. Often patterns that 
show very plainly on baby animals, 
seem to disappear after they have 
shed their coats enough times, so 


that a brightly spotted lion cub, for 
example, grows into an all-tan full- 
grown beast. Just how these pat- 
terns of spots and stripes started, 
we do not know. It is thought that 
stripes are really made of many 
little spots that after a while ran 


together on the coat. Nor do we 
know positively what such patterns 
are for. 

But we can count the different 
kinds of patterns, and think how 
many animals we know, to match, 
and notice how the coats differ in 
young and grown-up beasties. 
Young mammals (meaning the or- 
dinary four-footed, warm-blooded 
creatures) may be, (1) striped length- 
wise of the body (longitudinally); 
(2) striped crosswise of the body 
(transversely) ; (3) spotted; and (4) 
self-colored (that is, plain color 
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without pattern, but the coat may 
be several shades, in different parts 
of the body). 

The lengthwise stripes are least 
common in mammals, but we some- 
times see them in the babies of self- 
colored parents; other self-colored 
parents may have spotted babies, 
and yet others have plain-colored 
babies, with coats a little lighter 
shade than the parents’ coats. Some 
of these spotted babies of plain- 
colored animals grow up plain 
themselves, gradually moulting the 
baby coats until they get rid of the 
spots. But spotted parents will 
always have spotted babies, and 
striped parents may have either 
spotted or striped young. We are 
told that the coats of young animals 
are usually quite light, perhaps be- 
cause the coloring matter is weaker 
in babyhood. 

Among the felines, or cat family, 
that have spotted young, are tigers, 
lions, and pumas. Among canines, 
or the dog family, are hyznas, 
wolves, dogs, and foxes, and the 
babies of these are not very different 
from the older members of their 
families so far as color is concerned, 
though the baby coat is usually 
shorter and furrier, and sometimes 
has faint spots on the under side. 
Young bears look much like their 
parents, and the little foals, or colts 
of horses, asses and zebras are 
marked like their parents, only a 
little lighter than when grown, and 
they often have a little hairy ridge; 
or crest, like a tiny mane, along the 
back bone. Baby elephants are 
lighter than old ones and more 
hairy, and the grazing hoofed ani- 
mals (ruminating ungulates) have 
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young a good deal like the parents, 
but without the manes and beards of 
the elders. Generally speaking, such 
animals as have a brief youth, and 
become practically full grown in one 
season, will have for a first coat fur, 
or hair, suited to the rough winter 
season; but those animals that take 
longer to grow up, get the patterns 
of their parents only after the win- 
ter moult, when the new coat comes 
in marked as it will be in adult life. 

Burroughs has a great deal to 
say about the theory of color and 
marking of the animals’ coats, and 
we shall all enjoy looking up these 
references : — 


How does a sheep’s coat (or that of any fur- 
bearing animal) change in character in a 
tropical climate? x1v, 215. 

Does Burroughs think the hippopotamus 
and the camel have dull-colored coats to 
protect them? xu11, 58. 

Does the mountain goat seem to suffer 
because its coat is showy? x11, 58. 

Would you expect animals that live in the 
open to look just like those that live in 
the shade? x111, 80. 

Does Burroughs think the spots on a young 
deer’s coat any special argument that its 
pattern is a protection? xu, 51. What 
similar animals have young without spots? 

Does the dull coat of the gray fox seem to 
make it more numerous than the showy 
red fox? x11, 63. 

Which one of our weasels turns white in 
winter? x11, 65. 

Name five animals that live in the North, 
yet do not turn white. x11, 65. 

How did Sir John Ross show the effect of 
climate or temperature, on color of coat? 
x111, 64, 65. How does the Northern hare 
prove this, too? 

Is Arctic cold the only thing that turns the 
coats of some animals white? x11, 65. 
What does Burroughs say about the ten- 
dency of things in nature to match in 

color? x111, 78, 80. 

Does he think that, after all, the color and 
marks of the coat are very important in 
protecting the animal? x11, 62. 

What effect on coat color does domestica- 
tion seem to have? x11, 68. 
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SPECIAL STUDY OUTLINES 


Tue Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in our 
Burroughs Club Course of Study. 
No answers are expected by the 
Nature Bureau. 


Bees 


What three varieties of bee may be hatched 
from the eggs of the queen? 

Hence, how are the sexes represented in the 
swarm? 

How do the drones or males look? 

Who feeds and maintains the drones? 

What is the office of the drones? Why are 
they so numerous? 

What penalty is paid by the drone selected 
to fecundate the queen? 

Does the drone have a sting? 

What bird attacks drones? 

After the fecundation of the queen, what 
happens to the drones? 


. Are female bees numerous in the swarm? 


What is the office of the queen? 

From what variety of egg is the queen de- 
veloped? 

How does the queen’s cell differ from other 
cells? 

How is the queen reared? 

In case the queen bee dies, and no eggs are 
in the royal cell, how is a queen produced? 

Describe the appearance of the queen. 

If the queen is not fecundated, what re- 
sults for her eggs? 

Does the queen make an appointment to 
meet the male? 

How does the swarm sometimes benefit 
by this happen-chance method of mating? 

In what way is a colony of bees a model 
democracy? Who rules? 

What mistake did Shakespeare make in 
describing a bee colony? 

At what season does the new swarm issue? 

What preliminary measures do bees adopt 
before swarming? 

Describe the motion in swarming. Do 
swarming bees fly straight forward? 

Are bees fastidious as to new quarters? 

Do bees prefer wild or domestic hiving 
places? 

Which leads out the swarm, — the old or 
the young queen? 

Does the queen regulate the swarming time? 

What murderous act is permitted the queen 
when the swarm has issued? 

If it becomes necessary to dispose of the old 
queen, what is the method? 
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If the bees swarm inopportunely for their 
owner, what tactics will arrest them? 
When bees escape to a wild haunt, do they 
show decided preference for any special 
sort of tree? 

Why is a flying bee easily sighted? 

What little action does the bee make before 
leaving the hive? 

Do bees get lost wandering a distance 
from the hive? 

How do bees mount, and why, when prepar- 
ing for flight? 

What is Burroughs’s theory of the direction 
taken by bees in leaving the hive? 

What method have bees for ventilating 
the hive? 

Has the bee lungs, blood, bones, olfactories, 
and eyes like birds and animals? 

Do bees get honey from flowers? 

How does wild honey compare in taste with 
domestic? 

How far will a bee travel in search of nec- 
tar? (Commonly speaking, honey.) 

Do bees need water? 

Are the first wild flowers in spring fre- 
quented by bees? 

Which does the bee seek first in spring, 
pollen or honey? 

How does the bee gather pollen? Where? 
Where is it first obtained? 

How does the bee dispose of pollen on en- 
tering the hive? 

Is pollen found in odorless plants? 

Does the honey bee frequent arbutus? 
Skunk cabbage? 

Is perfume an element of attraction to the 
bee? 

Name two common weeds visited by the 
bee; favorite fruit blossom. 

What nutritive elements are found in 
honey? 

Describe one making of wax. 
honey to one pound of wax? 


How much 


Phebes 


What does Burroughs say of the phcebe’s 
appearance? 

How does the phoebe take prey? 

When is her call note most noticeable? 

What does Burroughs say as to the quality 
of this note? 

How often will the phcebe repeat its note on 
a summer day? 

Describe the nest, situation, materials, etc., 
under natural conditions. 

In cultivated districts, where does she 
build? What is the attraction? 

Is her nest in civilized sites always har- 
monious with the surroundings? 
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How does the phoebe show herself a good 
architect in building? 

Does the phoebe use the same nest year 
after year? 

If she uses the old nest, what change does 
she make? 

How many stories high has she been known 
to build the nest? 

Give an instance of her persistence when 
disturbed in building. 

How does the phcebe’s eggs come as to 
calendar? What color? How many? 

How many broods are reared? 

Describe young phcebes. 

Tell of their exodus from the nest. 

What other bird sometimes lays her egg in 
the phoebe’s nest? 

Tell of rival males fighting. Was the female 
pheebe solicitous? 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 

(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers. ) 


1. How do wild and domestic bees 
compare in looks? 
Where did the honey bee origi- 
nate? 
Is the honey bee really domes- 
ticated? 
About how many bees consti- 
tute a swarm? 
How many bees, on an average, 
perish daily from a swarm? 
What is the span of life for a 
bee? 

. Does the honey bee hibernate? 

. To what tribe of birds does the 
pheebe belong? 
When does the phcebe arrive? 
Is this bird noticeable after 
arrival? 
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TEACHING CHILDREN MANNERS 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


WE are all familiar with the distinc- 
tion now made between the words 
“courtesy” and “manners”; we 
have accustomed ourselves to the 
thought that while manners may be 
only empty forms, courtesy is never 
anything excepting the essential 
spirit. A person gentle in word and 
even in action may be ungentle in 
thought and feeling. On the other 
hand, a person truly gentle in 
thought and feeling can never be 
anything excepting fundamentally 
courteous. There is one danger in 
the distinction we make between 
courtesy and manners; namely, that 
we may come to think, and lead the 
children under our care to think, 
that gentle words and gentle acts, 
without gentleness of spirit, are 
useless. One of the initial steps in 
teaching children courtesy is to 
guard against this danger. 

What, then, shall we do? That is 
to say, what shall we do first? Shall 
we teach children gentleness of 
thought and feeling, or shall we 
train them in the forms of gentle 
manners? I think we should do 
both at once! Among the several 
reasons for doing this is the fact that 
either one has a tendency to lead to 
the other, and thus each one should 


be definitely turned in the direction 
of the other. Are we not all aware 
that the use of the forms of polite- 
ness frequently lead to the spirit; 
and that the spirit is very apt to 
make an effort to discover the best 
forms? 

How shall we best develop and 
maintain in children the spirit of 
gentleness? What aid, other than 
the aid of religion, what impulse 
other than that, can we give the 
small boys and girls? It is an inter- 
esting fact that the other most po- 
tent, most inspiring cultivator of 
gentleness is humor! It is almost 
invariably the case that the man or 
woman with a sense of humor is a 
person of fundamental gentleness of 
thought and feeling. He, or she, 
smiles at times when a person with- 
out humor frowns; he or she is only 
amused at times when an unhumor- 
ous person is annoyed. In short, a 
sense of humor is one of the two best 
protections in the world against the 
several emotions that make for un- 
gentleness in daily life. Thus, we 
cannot afford not to develop in the 
children the ability to see the hu- 
morous aspect of things; the tend- 
ency to smile. 

This, of course, can best be done 
through the use of humorous stories. 
Naturally, care should be takenthat 
in every case the persons of these 
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stories smile with not at others; or, 
if this be not always the case, that 
they smile kindly, not only without 
malice but with affection. A story 
which will be of value in this par- 
ticular in dealing with boys, is, The 
Story of the Prunes. A boy, reading 
this story, will find himself learning 
to smile in friendly fashion not only 
at jokes played on other persons, 
but, more important still, at a joke 
on himself. A boy who has learned 
this has already gone far on the way 
to that gentle feeling which results 
in the best of those good manners 
that spring from courtesy. Another 
somewhat similar story, useful in 
the same way in the case of older 
boys, is The Comedy of the Herr Pro- 
fessor. The good feeling embodied 
in this story, and indeed, permeat- 
ing every bit of its excellent humor, 
will be of the greatest use in impress- 
ing older boys, — and generating in 
them a kindly feeling that will pre- 
vent any real discourtesy, even when 
playing a practical joke. 

Girls usually present less serious 
a problem in this matter, for the 
reason that little girls instinctively 
lend themselves to the forms of 
politeness. Few things are easier 
than teaching a little girl to say and 
to do what is good-mannered. How- 
ever, gentleness of feeling must be 
as carefully nurtured in a little girl 
as in her brother. Its nature and its 
importance must be as clearly pre- 
sented to her attention. 

Of the many little story-book girls 
who serve as examples in this mat- 
ter, perhaps none is so successful as 
Rebecca. Every little girl needs 
Rehecca for a friend. There is, per- 
haps, no story that more clearly 
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teaches, not only good manners and 
good feeling, but their intermin- 
gling, as Rebecca invites Company. 
Her answer, when her Aunt Mi- 
randa asks her how and why she in- 
vited the missionaries to stop at the 
brick house, is full of significance to 
children: — 

I stood right up in meeting. I had to, for 

Mr. Burch’s feelings were getting hurt at 
nobody’s speaking. I said, “My aunts will 
be happy to have you visit at the brick 
house.” 
As the story goes on to tell, Miss Mi- 
randa was pleased, not only with 
what Rebecca had done and the way 
she had done it, but with the spirit 
that had prompted it. 

The concluding sentences of the 
story are not without their direct 
emphasis upon the connection be- 
tween humor and gentle living. Re- 
becca, it will be remembered, said 
cheerfully, to the smaller children, 
“Come! Time for little missionaries 
to be in bed!” Then comes this sig- 
nificant comment, the conclusion of 
the story: — 

Everybody laughed at this, big mission- 
aries most of all, as the young people shook 
hands and disappeared with Rebecca. 

Another story that will be of great 
help in helping older girls to that 
gentleness of feeling which should 
underlie all action, is The Minister’s 
Housekeeper. It will be seen clearly 
that it was only partly her respect 
for the Parson that helped Huldy to 
feel, as well as to do, what was polite 
when the Parson tried to induce the 
old tom turkey to “set,” and when 
that same inexperienced man put 
the pig down the well, under the 
mistaken impression that the well 
was a pig-pen. What helped her just 
as much was her sense of humor. 
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The story says as much in so many 
words: — 


Huldy could hardly keep from laughin’ 


two or three times... . She kind o’ felt her 
heart go out to the Parson, he was so sort 
o’ meek and helpless and larned. 


It was the Parson’s sense of hu- 
mor quite as much as his high prin- 
ciples that led him not only to put 
Huldy in a position above the un- 
kind, ungentle comments of his con- 
gregation, but also led that congre- 
gation to have a change of heart. 
On the Sunday after the wedding, 
we read this account of what oc- 
curred: — 

Wal, arter meetin’ they all come round 
the Parson and Huldy at the door, shakin’ 
hands and laughin’; for by that time they 
was about agreed that they’d got to let 
putty well alone. 

‘Why, Parson Carryl,” says Mis’ Deakin 
Blodgett, ““how you’ve come it over us.” 

“Yes,” says the Parson, with a kind o’ 
twinkle in his eye. “I thought,” says he, 
“fas folks wanted to talk about Huldy and 
me, I’d give ’em somethin’ wuth talkin’ 
about.” 

Mothers and fathers are apt to be 
very careful to teach their children 
manners. They appreciate the im- 
portance that good manners will be 
to them in their grown-up lives. It 
is also the case that practically all 
thoughtful parents appreciate, and 
seek to have their children appre- 
ciate, the fact that genuine courtesy 
must spring from genuine good feel- 
ing, and is something more than 
polite words and acts. The prob- 
lem is, as in so many other matters, 
“How?” There can be no question 
that it should be done gently, smil- 
ingly. Not only should the child’s 
sense of kindly humor be aroused; 
it should be aroused by the em- 
ployment of just such kindly humor 
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on the part of his parents, — not 
only in their teachings to him, but 
in their relations with each other 
and others. He should learn by 
precept and example that humor is, 
next to religion, the best general 
solvent of problems of “courtesy” 
and “‘manners” that there is in the 
whole wide world. 


THE HYMN AND THE CHILD 
In Two Parts 


Part I 


BY MARY ARONETTA WILBUR 


Happy is the child whose life begins 
with song, for whom the first con- 
scious sound is his mother’s lullaby. 
For so there is born in his soul the 
sense of melody and of rhythm, the 
sense of something beyond the com- 
monplace, and the world becomes 
to him a world of love; for his moth- 
er’s song has mysteriously conveyed 
his mother’s love, and her arms en- 
circle his world. 

For the effect of song is not pro- 
duced alone by a mere series of 
nervous responses to stimuli, nor 
yet by an intellectual appreciation 
of the words, but is also due to the 
fact that song is one of the truest 
ways of expressing that inner self 
which would otherwise be inartic- 
ulate. For into our singing we put 
our naked souls, rejoicing in the op- 
portunity thus afforded for a self- 
expression which is to us, and to 
those who hear us, a self-revelation 
as well. If a word, as Archbishop 
Trench declares, is only ‘man’s 
thought coming out that it may be- 
hold itself,” song is his deepest emo- 
tion daring to express itself, and we 
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know the singer as we could not 
without his song. 

‘Four parts of the speech,” wrote 
a colored man in a civil service ex- 
amination, “are laughing, crying, 
talking, and singing”; and his fun- 
damental philosophy was not far 
wrong, although he strayed far from 
the paths of grammar. The happy 
little child as he skips along puts 
into song — which is the rhythmic 
motion of words — his feelings, his 
experiences, and even the news of 
the day. The boy of later age may 
sing sentimental college songs; but, 
for fear lest they betray his real 
self, he adds a rollicking and inap- 
propriate chorus. 

The patriotism of nations finds 
expression in their songs; the French 
Revolution centered around the 
Marseillaise and it will yet stir pa- 
triotism to fever pitch. TheGerman 
Revolution of 1848 became cohesive 
and effective because the patriotic 
songs of the group of poets, of whom 
Korner was a leader, had prepared 
the hearts of the people. 

There is an inarticulate devotion 
which finds expression in song, in 
hymns, which St. Augustine de- 
fined as “‘ praise to God with song.” 
It has been noted by historical stu- 
dents that religion flourished best 
when men sang most; and this is so, 
because the religious feelings of the 
race, which are its profoundest 
emotions, have from the earliest 
times expressed themselves most 
easily in song. This was true in an- 
cient Egypt; in the ancient Chal- 
dean worship of Abraham’s time, 
when song formed an important part 
of the temple ritual. Tertullian re- 
lates that, at the love feasts of the 
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early Church, each man was in- 
vited to come forward and sing to 
God’s praise something either taken 
from Scripture or of his own com- 
position. “One might hear,” writes 
St. Jerome about a.p. 420, “the 
ploughman at his hallelujahs, the 
mower at his hymns, and the virte- 
dresser singing David’s psalms.” 

It was the songs of the Reforma- 
tion that popularized it, and Heine 
called Luther’s great hymn, “A 
mighty fortress is our God,” the 
* Marseillaise of the Reformation.” 
In restoring congregational singing, 
“for the comfort of such as delight in 
music,” Queen Elizabeth stipulated 
that the hymns should be “in the 
best sort of music that may be con- 
veniently devised having respect 
that the sentence [i.e., sense] of 
hymns be understanded and per- 
ceived.” 

The beautiful hymns of Charles 
Wesley sang the Gospel into many 
hearts, and did much for the suc- 
cess of the great Wesleyan move- 
ment. In all ages religious music 
has seemed the spontaneous out- 
burst of praise; its ordered move- 
ment meant uniformity of worship, 
instead of individual cries and ap- 
peals; the musical tones expressed 
a deeper fervor than the words alone 
could convey: and something of that 
“divine afflatus” which possessed 
the composer of the hymn stirred 
the hearts of those who joined in the 
singing. For whether it be by means 
of solemn De Profundis or triumph- 
ant Te Deum, our stoniest griefs 
dissolve in music, and our thoughts 
rise to rapture on the wings of song. 

Song has served many uses; it has 
uttered the miseries of captives in 
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Babylon, and its epithalamions 
have greeted happy brides. It has 
nerved men for battle and crowned 
their victories. The stern soldiers of 
Cromwell’s armies went into battle 
singing psalms; and after the vic- 
tory of Agincourt the English army 
voiced its thanksgiving by singing 
Psalms 114 and 115. Song has even 
been used controversially, and in 
the time of St. John Chrysostom, 
the streets of Constantinople were 
enlivened by bands of the adherents 
of Arius singing the light hymns by 
which he was popularizing his doc- 
trine, and then by great ceremonial 
processions of choirs singing the 
stately hymns of the Church. The 
riots which ensued put an end to 
this musical propaganda. 

Song has a distinct pedagogic 
value, for words set to music are 
riveted in the memory by the 
double hold of sense and rhythm. 

It is because of its tremendous 
potential effect that a ribald song 
seems worse than wicked words, 
for its influence will last longer. 
“Let me make the songs of a na- 
tion, and I care not who makes its 
laws,” said the great De Medici; 
and the first indication of a reforma- 
tion, either national or individual, 
is a change of song. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,” 
says the proverb; it is equally true 
that as a man sings, so is he really, 
for the songs that he sings are his true 
moral index. 

These are the considerations that 
give song such an important place 
in the education of the child. The 
truth may be so ineffaceably im- 
pressed upon his mind and heart by 
the songs that he sings in childhood, 
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his faith in the divinity and pres- 
ence of Christ; and although he 
may seem to scoff, in his memory 
there must linger the feelings of the 
child as he sang — 

I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men. 

And the last day alone will reveal 
how many souls have been sung into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

These facts impose a grave re- 
sponsibility upon all who are con- 
cerned in the education of the child. 
For the expanding heart of the child 
will find expression in song, and it is 
our privilege to choose the vehicle 
for that expression, to determine 
the character of his songs. 

It is a mistake to think that a 
child must be taught only light airs 
and words; children are often ex- 
tremely fond of minor keys, as 
though pleased by the contrast with 
their own moods, and all children 
are naturally religious. They are in 
such a mysterious world; they are - 
so used to the fact that they cannot 
understand everything; they feel 
so keenly their littleness and need 
of protection, — that it is easy for 
them to accept and rejoice in the 
possession of a heavenly Father 
and an invisible but personal Sa- 
viour. Here, then, is our problem, 
no less than our opportunity. All 
around him the child hears the lively 
airs, and lighter words, of the popu- 
lar music of the day; and it is sad, 
indeed, to hear the trifling and 
cheap music of the street on the 
lips of little ones whose sweet child 
souls still bear the heaveniy im- 
press. How can we give them some- 
thing that shall displace light airs 
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by good music, and light words by 
those of beauty and simple devo- 
tion? 

(To be concluded.) 


CHILDREN’S PETS 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


In the old legend of How Tseih, 
whose mother was Keang Tuen and 
his father “a toe print of God,” the 
child was placed in a new cave, but 
the sheep and oxen protected him 
with loving care. He was placed on 
the cold ice, and a bird screened and 
supported him with its wings. 

When the bird went away 

How Tseih began to wail 


His cry was long and loud 
So that his voice filled the whole way. 


There is wailing to this day when 
children are deprived of the com- 
panionship of friendly beasts or 
bird. Only the other day, a child 
patting my dog, exclaimed, “It 
seems as if I just must have some 
. kind of a pet!” Then she loyally 
proceeded to state the grown-ups’ 
excuses why she could n’t “have a 
dog or a cat or anything.” 

The legend implies that the affec- 
tion of beast for man antedated 
human parental affection, which 
spread so slowly to the tribe, then 
to humanity, and then to the ani- 
mal world. And the changed stand- 
ard of each step moral ethics re- 
cords as virtue. There is a great 

change in the moral and mental 
attitude toward animals since the 
day the old archbishop was asked 
if men owe duties to animals, since 
they are not moral agents? “This 
is irrelevant,” answered the arch- 
bishop. “We owe to ourselves the 
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duty not to be brutal or cruel, and 
we owe to God the duty of treating 
all his creatures according to His 
own perfection of love and mercy.” 

Carl Hagenbeck said, in speaking 
of his father, ‘From our earliest 
years he taught us to love animals, 
and helped us to understand their 
needs and instincts; for without a 
genuine love of animals, a business 
such as ours must have inevitably 
failed.” That is exactly why pets 
are often a failure, — the pampered 
dog or cat or overtaxed pony, — 
the failure is due to the neglect to 
recognize that each animal has a 
distinctive personality worthy of 
consideration. Each has character- 
istics of his own, aside from the 
traits of his species. But the trainer 
also implied that sympathy and 
love for animals may be inculcated 
and that they are essential for any 
successful intercourse with pets. 
The efforts that humane societies 
are making to-day to correct abuses 
may be supplemented by efforts in 
the home to overcome the causes of 
cruelty, which lie in the disregard of 
a natural kinship between men and 
animals; the failure to realize the 
right of animals; and the fear of 
sentimentalism which still hovers 
over youth in the savage stage. 
Education and legislation are but 
secondary to this awakening of the 
humane instincts, which is best done 
through close contact with animals, 
— by giving a child pets to take 
under his own protection. 

As I fly along in a motor I con- 
tinue to feel perturbed at the terror 
of those flapping wings that so mi- 
raculously escape; and repeatedly 
the feeling brings to my mind the 
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picture of a spring day, a hen coop 
in which is an anxious, clucking 
mother, whose fluffy chicks alittle 
girl is helping her gather to safety; 
and on the drive stands a horse im- 
patient for his oats, a buggy and a 
dear, smiling, patient father with 
the tenderest heart for all little 
creatures. Pets perfect that love 
for animals that is something in- 
finitely better than the mercy to 
brute beasts inculcated by laws. 
Children must be educated into 
sympathy with the humanity of the 
laws we expect them to enforce. 
Teachers know it cannot be done 
with books and pictures, and so 
they now encourage pupils to bring 
pets to school, that petless children 
may know and feel the relation of 
animals to man, and to society, — 
feel gratitude for their services or 
admiration for their devotion. Then 
only do they begin to understand 
why men make laws to protect birds 
and beasts, or to destroy them. 
“Who is feeding the village squir- 
rels?” asked a village paper to-day. 
The answer is sure to be, “ Chil- 
dren who have had pets of their own 
to care for.’ While nature study and 
humane societies are so diligently 
furthering human education, the 
city apartment, the town house with 
its restless comings and goings and 
frequent closing are all tending to 
discourage pets. The motors are 
driving the horse from the stable 
and the pony from the village street. 
Wooly lambs, cloth cats, and hairy 
dogs are almost the first toys given 
the child. Animal books first hold 
his interest. He is asked, “What 
does the kittie say? What does the 
dog say? What does the lamb say?” 
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before he can lisp the name of any 
member of the family. All this 
arouses an interest in animals, 
which not infrequently dies from 
neglect to satisfy it with live pets 
when the substitutes have lost the 
form and semblance of reality. But 
still the child of to-day, as in the 
long ago of the legend, despite pa- 
rental indifference or untoward cir- 
cumstance, if left to himself, up in 
the mountain or down by the sea, 
will find a friend in fur or feathers, 
beneath which he will hunt for hu- 
man feelings, — and find them. 
One boy had a perfect summer 
on a farm, with a horse unused by 
the family because motors made him 
“walk on two feet.”’ He discovered 
that the horse knew some things he 
did not know and that meadow 
paths and pastures and wood lanes 
are pleasanter than the forbidden 
highway. Because the farmer was 
so patient about the motors, the 
child realized that the horse was 
very dear to him for the work it 
used to do, which the other horses 
were doing still, — which horses had 
been helping man do for years and 
years and years, the farmer said. 
A beautiful dog “just came” to a 
boy I know, a few weeks ago, in an- 
swer, he thinks, to much wishing; 
and because no owner is found he 
“just stays.” Already they have 
learned the likes and dislikes of each 
other. The dog always sits with the 
boy on his sled as they flash down 
the hill, for the dog “‘loves to coast.” 
Birds might come to a feeding sta- 
tion, even in a city window sill, 
and a child could learn from them 
what a little girl said she had 
learned from her canary. A friend 
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asked the child, “What do you get 
out of a canary that does n’t sing?” 

“T’ve learned not to frighten 
him,” replied the child, which meant 
so much more than the questioner 
could understand; for that was a 
great deal for a tiny creature to 
have taught a big, romping child, — 
gentleness, thoughtfulness, and con- 
sideration. 

A pollywog brought home in a 
tin can from a hike will grow legs 
as many and as properly in a bucket 
on a city fire escape as in a fine 
aquarium. A boy needs but a small 
spot to entertain a transient turtle 
the best he knows how. One day 
last June I opened my door to wel- 
come a relative, his wife, and three 
boys, arriving for a, visit, en route 
to their summer home. I was 


greeted by two unexpected addi- 
tional guests, whose welcome was 


not mistakenly taken for granted by 
the boys, as was the expectation that 
a larger cage would be provided for 
a guest room than the one used in 
traveling. Their destination was a 
New Hampshire woodshed, from 
which they eventually heard the 
call of the wild; but their voluntary 
departure I am sure was not from 
neglect, for the foster parents were 
most faithful. These boys had made 
their Italian bees all ready for sum- 
mer, and left them on the upper 
porch of the city home, quite too 
busy to miss them. One hundred 
and twenty pounds of honey, which 
they strained themselves, awaited 
the boys on their return. They are 
very wise in the ways of bees, and 
sleep with untroubled dreams often 
on the bee porch. 

Not so successful was the vaca- 
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tion plan of the child who after long 
consideration entrusted her pre- 
cious gold fish, Helen and Martha, 
to the care of a little girl friend, who 
was quite unused to pets of any sort. 
Imagine the child’s consternation 
when she rushed over to get Helen 
and Martha, upon her return, to be 
casually told, “‘These are n’t the 
same two. Those died, so mother 
got these.” (The story makes one 
realize why Schopenhauer objected 
tothe pronoun “it” being applied to 
apes or dogs.) She could not realize 
that Helen and Martha had little 
characteristics of their own which 
made them individual to their own- 
er, — that she knew every spot and 
line and curve of their shining bod- 
ies, and just how to manage the 
feeding “‘so the greedy one should 
n’t get it all.” 

Herbart said that Pestalozzi’s 
great contribution to education was 
to proceed to give children experi- 
ences instead of assuming that they 
already had them. Parents ofter 
dismiss the troublous subject of 
pets with the statement that they 
are victims of cruelty or neglect, — 
when it is often ignorance or lack of 
experience, as in the case of the gold 
fish. In nature study the child al- 
ways notices just the ways of life 
and habits of his own bird, cat, 
dog, or horse, and the wild things 
that have come his way. He no- 
tices not only how they are like him 
in wishing food and shelter and care 
in loving and fearing and suffering, 
— but he sees also in what ways 
they differ. Out of a child’s indi- 
vidual consciousness of the value of 
his pony, dog, lamb, or hens to him, 
will grow the appreciation of the 
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value of animals like them to his 
neighbors and to the world. When 
you tell him what the dog has meant 
to the world, to the Eskimos, and 
the shepherd, and to the Red Cross, 
he feels a great and new respect for 
his dog. He gets a sense of social 
evolution, and his inclination to dif- 
ferentiate himself from the rest of 
creation is subdued. He and the 
dog step closer, as in the old days 
when they were allied for protec- 
tion and service. If his chickens 
are molting, his dog shedding hair, 
he is reminded of their wonder- 
ful adaptation to environment as 
well as of their usefulness. Such 
knowledge gained naturally from 
experience brings a sympathy with 
animals much broader than mere 
tender-heartedness. It means rec- 
ognition of their rights and feelings 
and seeing things from their point 
of view. From his conscious appre- 
ciation of his canary’s song, or the 
songs of blue-bird and wren in his 
bird houses, or of the robin on the 
porch vine, may come appreciation 
of the economic value of other birds 
to the world; also a sense of the part 
they have had in art and poetry. 
Interest him in the bird sanctuary 
in your town, if there is one, — to 
teach a child “‘to speak the word for 
beast or bird till the world shall set 
things right,’”” — is better than laws 
against traps and sling shots. A 
mother, traveling with a family, 
when the children wondered how 
their dog was “‘getting along” in 
the baggage car, assured them he 
was safe and cared for, but ex- 
plained that cattle were often not 
made as comfortable as they could 
and should be in transportation. 
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It is in teaching tricks to pets that 
opportunity is offered to emphasize 
the necessity for and advantages of 
patience. Any child who has seen 
trained animals will be convinced, 
if he knows that Hagenbeck began 
his training without force, first with 
cats and dogs, and then lions; and 
that he found one needed to use 
just as much tact with animals as 
with people. In fact he has said 
again and again that animals im- 
prove from contact with men who 
are interested in them and appre- 
ciate their rights. Our dog Gyp is 
almost ten years old and only yes- 
terday a member of the family was 
moved to speak of his increasing 
intelligence, his uniformly good be- 
havior, and his enlarging vocabu- 
lary. He has always been requited 
by a pat or word of praise for any 
tricks he did, or for bringing the 
paper or closing the door. He has 
been playfellow and fellow creature 
and companion and has words in 
plenty, if dumb. Day by day one 
could show a child, as occasion of- 
fers, that his dog has many faculties 
like his own, well developed and 
capable of improvement, — mem- 
ory, attention, curiosity, fear, love; 
—that he is teachable and sus- 
ceptible to good influence. The old 
Greek proverbs cluster around the 
dog, ox, and ass, because they were 
most intimately associated with 
them. 

And the Greeks attributed sagac- 
ity to the ass we call silly. To bea 
goat to-day suggests being stupid, 
but my first experience with the 
rectory goat of long ago led me to 
no such conclusion. Stubborn he 
may have been, but not stupid, and 
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my respect for him was sincere, my 
memories are still tender, as of one 
who deserved the appreciation and 
affection he received from a merry 
band. 

There is a connection between 
human progress and the recogni- 
tion of animal rights. “Universal 
recognition of the rights of others as 
a possible near ideal for civilization 
includes the equal rights of the 
little.” Very recently has it been 
considered in the scheme of general 
justice that life, intelligence, and 
feeling imply rights. Yet freedom 
of choice when possible should be 
recognized as one of the first condi- 
tions of animal as well as of human 
happiness. A cat was completely 
dressed in doll’s clothes, even to a 
cap, her irate tail mildly flapping 
the skirts, the day a little girl first 
learned from her mother (as she 
speedily undressed her) a cat’s right 
to choose, when she had such de- 
cided preference as to dress, and not 
to be the mere subject of arbitrary 
authority. A boy new to farm work, 
said, ‘‘ All the herd looked alike and 
acted alike at first. Now each one 
is an individual. One wants you to 
sit on one side when you milk and 
the next prefers to have you sit on 
the other side.” The old law-given 
recognition of the right of considera- 
tion for animals in the command not 
to muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn, seemed to me as a child 
fulfilled in one Mary Ette. She was 
a dairy maid at a farm where I used 
to watch black Rover tread the 
tireless wheel that worked the 
churn. There was much for Mary 
Ette still to do when panting Rover 
was free to run with me again, yet 
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she always made him and me feel he 
had done her a great service, — so 
much we gathered from her manner 
as from her words. 

Contemptuous indifference of 
grown-ups to a child’s pets, or neg- 
lect to recognize the animals’ intelli- 
gence shakes a child’s natural trust 
and belief in animal intelligence, 
and leads sometimes to deprecia- 
tion and neglect. The world sup- 
posed (till the other day) that civ- 
ilization was measured by increase 
of humanity and decrease in cru- 
elty down the ages. What we call 
cruelty results from a want of the 
discipline that fosters kindness and 
trains a child in gentle habits and 
consideration. Cruelty to pets is 


partly natural, partly thoughtless, 
and in part a desire to exert power 
over something weaker than itself; 
but I believe it is due largely to lack 


of the imaginative sympathy which 
is acquired best by close contact 
with pets. Every child who has pets 
knows that pain is pain in dog or 
man, and that the common ability 
to suffer pain is a bond. The child’s 
tendency to punish animals is com- 
mon to the childhood of races. The 
instinct of Mary-’Gusta’s neighbor to 
wreak vengeance on her cat, David, 
is one of the survivals of old usages 
that lie close to the surface of civ- 
ilization. But Mary-’Gusta had 
learned restraint and to study con- 
ditions and to think straight, to 
determine responsibility. She would 
not be content that her cat was safe; 
she would prove him not guilty. It 
is only a little while ago our fore- 
fathers were hunters. A boy with 
an air gun, standing, watching a 
flock of pigeons, as I passed the 
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other day, asked half in jest, half in 
earnest, ‘Would you eat a pigeon 
pie if I’d pot one? I could,” he 
added. 

“They are some one’s pets,” I 
found myself saying, thinking to 
overcome his primitive instinct by 
rousing the thoughts of gentleness 
and tenderness in him which pigeons 
ever stir in one. As we spoke they 
all flew off away to my brother’s 
pigeon house in the land of long 
ago. My first recollection of pi- 
geons is not in a picture-book or 
story. To see them I stand alone on 
a rickety little ladder in a hay loft, 
whose upper end rests against the 
back of a pigeon house, built by my 
brother’s inexperienced hands. Its 
front is formed by the gable of the 
barn in which are the curved top 
and square bottom windows through 
which the pigeons come and go, I 
never know where. It seems a 
happy place. When I step from the 
ladder I do not go away at once; I 
lie on the hay and listen to the coo- 
ing, and to Duke down below 
munching his hay, or stamping his 
foot when the tail will not reach the 
sticky fly, nor the funny little 
shiver scare it off. If he stamps 
again, I will go, for I know just 
where it must be. It is quite safe if 
I speak to him first, — I can go even 
to pat his white nose or share my 
apple core. 

It was to that very spot I carried 
my lamb, Pansy, the night of the 
storm, because it seemed a com- 
panionable place, and I put the 
gate at the top of the stair. What 
a fright it gave me next morning 
not to find her there though the 
gate was still tight. Did she talk 
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with Duke down the hay “shoot,” 
and lose her balance, or did they 
really plan in animal language for 
her to toboggan down like the hay 
and sleep in the manger? How I 
wished that she would talk and ex- 
plain it all to me! One day Gyp al- 
most talked. He came home sad- 
eyed and dejected and stood before 
me with one foot lifted, telling me 
in language I could not mistake to 
look at the band of dust across his 
leg. I carried him to his pillow. 
Presently his master came and 
asked, “Is Gyp here?” 

*“Yes, a machine ran over his 
leg,” I replied. 

“T saw it, but how did you 
know?” he asked. 

“Gyp told me,” — and he did. 
So pets tell children as they live 
with them day by day in language of 
their own and by their experiences 
all the story of their kinship to us in 
the common bond of ability to suf- 
fer, and the need of and response to 
tenderness and care. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR MARCH 


1. Should children be allowed to give 
away their toys without consulting 
their parents? 

ParENTs, naturally, would prefer 

to be consulted by their children 

when they desire to give away toys. 

An effort should be made to have 

this done. On the other hand, the 

only way in which a child can ef- 
fectually be taught the property 
rights of others is by having his own 
property rights respected: to do 
what one will with one’s own is, of 
course, one of the chiefest of prop- 
erty rights. Therefore, if the chil- 
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dren do give away their toys with- 
out consulting their parents, they 
should not be rebuked nor led to 
feel that this is wrong. 

2. Should a child of two who still prefers 


to take milk from a bottle rather than 
from a cup, be allowed to do this? 


The family physician should be 
consulted on this point. Very likely 
it is simply because the child is ac- 
customed to it, that she prefers to 
take her milk from a bottle; after 
a few trials with the cup she prob- 
ably will easily form the new habit. 


3. Are the effects of dancing-school upon 
children desirable? 

Dancing lessons themselves and 
the training in the details of courte- 
ous manners are elements of a good 
dancing-school the’effects of which 
cannot be otherwise than desirable. 
Indeed, the only undesirable aspect 
of a dancing-school is apt to be the 
emulation between the little girls in 
the matter of dress; this can be ob- 
viated by an agreement on the part 
of all the parents to dress their chil- 
dren simply for this, as for other 
occasions. 

4. What course should be followed with a 
girl of twelve who is very quick to see 
the faults of other persons? 

This girl should be led to turn her 
quickness of vision in the opposite 
direction, — that is, to see the good 
points of other persons. One simple 
way of bringing this about is by 
asking the girl, when she mentions 
a fault seen in another person, this 
question, “What virtue has she to 
counterbalance that?” In a suffi- 
cient number of cases there will be 
one to find! 


5. How shall a boy of nine in whose neigh- 
borhood live boys who use profane lan- 
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guage, be helped not to follow their ex- 
ample? 


This boy should be told frankly 
what an evil habit is the use of 
profane language. He should be 
warned not to form it, and his at- 
tention should be called to the fact 
that the men whom he respects most 
are not in the habit of using it. 

6. How can a “contrary” little boy of five 
best be handled? 

In so far as possible, do not arouse 
the contrary spirit in this little boy. 
This can best be done by issuing as 
few commands as possible; having 
those obeyed; and in other matters 
letting the child follow his own in- 
clinations. 


7. How can grown-up neighbors best be 
led to see the inadvisability of offering 
things to eat to children who come to 
call? 

The mothers of the children in 
question might speak to their neigh- 
bors about the diet regulations ac- 
cording to which they feed their 
children, and ask them not to run 
counter to them in any way. There 
usually is some simple thing, such as 
a cracker or a cooky, that parents 
allow their children to eat between 
meals. The particular thing might 
be mentioned to the neighbors; 
very likely thereafter that article of 
food will be offered. This prevails in 
my own neighborhood. 

8. What should be done with a little girl 
of five who makes pert remarks, know- 
ing that they will be laughed at? 

It should be explained to this 
child that the laughter which she 
arouses is not of a kind of which 
*she should be proud, but rather 
ashamed. She will soon understand 
this and change her remarks! 
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9. What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of eleven who teases his 
sister of six? 


The help of the boy’s father should 
be enlisted in this matter. He will 
be able to make the boy under- 
stand that it is unmanly to tease his 
little sister. 

10. How can children best be led to take an 
interest in doing relief or Red Cross 
work? 

This interest can best be aroused 
by giving the children something 
definite to do; such as knitting, sew- 
ing, or rolling bandages. This ac- 
tual work will lead them to save 
their pennies and give money as well 
as time. 


TEACHING UNSELFISHNESS TO THE 
ONLY CHILD 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can an only child best be taught un- 
selfishness?” 

I HAvE an only child of five years 
who is not at all selfish, because 
(I think), from the very first I never 
allowed him to be, by telling him he 
must always be kind to everybody 
and everything, giving up also to 
children who come to play with him. 


Mrs. Patti M. Retz, 
Willows, Cal. 


If I were to undertake to over- 
come selfishness in a child, I would 
begin by telling him how happy it 
would make him if he would al- 
ways try to make others happy. 
Try to find a pretty lesson in the 
form of a story to interest him with, 
whenever he shows selfishness. Do 
not use force until you are sure it 
is necessary. When you see ever so 
small a sign of unselfishness, wait 
until he is alone with you, then 
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praise him; tell him how happy he 
made you, and how proud you were 
of him. The next time he will try 
to do still better, — and be sure to 
let him know you notice it. He will 
gradually forget the praise but not 
the unselfishness. This was the way 
I taught our boy and it was a great 


success. M. E. R., 
Roseburg, Oregon. 


I have an only child, but from his 
baby days companions have been 
welcomed in the play room, and he 
is taught that toys are to be shared. 
Of course he is human and selfish at 
times, but in the main he shares 
gladly. A Susscriser, 

Saginaw, Mich. 


My girl is an only child, and cer- 
tainly could n’t be more unselfish. 
She has just been brought up to it; 
we share everything equally at 
home, and she always sees mother 
take something along when calling 
on any one, until she realizes how 
much happiness each little thought 
brings to others. 


Mrs. C. A. GREELY, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Unselfishness will be natural to 
children if from birth one begins to 
train them. When my baby was old 
enough to hold a cracker in her 
hand and nibble at it, I would say 
to her, “Give father a bite,” and he 
would take a small bite for the sake 
of the good the lesson would do her. 
She would laugh! An older child 
might be taught by example. Point 
out how disagreeable and disliked 
a selfish person is. I have never 
yet met a thoroughly selfish child. 


Mrs. J. T. Goucer, 
Hadley, Mass. 
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CHILDREN AND STREET CARS 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1916, reads as follows: 
“*Should children be allowed to go alone on 
street cars?” 


I sEE no objection in allowing a 
child to go alone on the street cars, 
providing the child has been warned 
not to speak to people she does not 
know. My little girl of eight has 
frequently taken her brother of five 
on the cars. Of course we live in 


the suburbs. Mrs. C. R. Hitt, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


This depends much on circum- 
stances. I have allowed my girl of 
nine to go to and from summer 
school on the car, and it has seemed 
perfectly safe to do so; and, having 
a telephone, if I sent her on a street 
car on other occasions, I have had 
opportunity to find out if she ar- 
rived safely. They should be fre- 


quently warned to be careful. 


Mrs. Epwarp E. Ho.pen, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


No. Since reading this question 
I have made several observations. 
In one case, three children, of six, 
ten, and eleven years old, were 
returning from dancing-school. I 
know the children to be usually 
well-behaved, but they were so in- 
toxicated by their freedom that 
they were behaving in a most un- 
seemly manner, attracting, and 
purposely so, the attention of the 
whole carful of people. They talked 
loudly, laughed loudly, called to 
strangers across the car, fell off 
their seats, dropped their packages, 
and so on. Their parents would 
have been astonished to have seen 


their actions, I am sure. 


Mrs. HeErsBeErT BaILey, 
Washington, D.C. 
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HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR APRIL 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have had any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Evrror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 


1. What course should be followed 
with a little boy of seven who, 
up to now a truthful child, has 
begun to say what is not true? 

. What course should be fol- 
lowed with a little girl of eight 
who drops dishes, books, any- 
thing she may be carrying? 

. Should a boy of fourteen with 
a mechanical bent be allowed 
to devote himself entirely to 
such studies, — omitting Latin, 
literature, etc., — when he en- 
ters the high school? 

. What course should be followed 
with a little boy of five who is 
very noisy? 

. Should children be told the fi- 
nancial state of their family? 

. Is it right to let a child know 
that one doubts his word? 

. How can proper outdoor life 
be obtained for city children? 

. How can children best be led to 
take an interest in gardening? 

. How can good taste in dress 
best be taught to young girls? 

. How can good citizenship best 
be developed in children? 
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Blithe McBride 
By Beulah Marie Dix 


Wir roaring Tim McBride, among beg- 
gars, thieves, and rogues, in London, Blithe 
McBride grew to girlhood. But old Granny 
had told her never to forget that she was 
born to better things than a life in Crocker’s 
Lane. So it was not for the “‘ plenteousness 
of the Land of Promise,” but just for the 
chance to be clean that Blithe stole away to 
America at the age of twelve. In the good 
ship, Trial, also, was the little stowaway 
Gilbert, whose fortunes were destined to be 
interwoven with her own. Among the Puri- 
tans in Massachusetts they were to serve 
their turn, — for this is a tale of the seven- 
teenth century, when there were bondmen 
and bondwomen and cruel laws. Blithe had 
learned in Crocker’s Lane that the laws of 
the orderly world are cruel, and at fatal 
risk to herself she defied Puritan law to aid 
one in dire need. Brave Blithe finds herself 
justified, wins true friends, and gets her 
chance to be clean and honest, — despite 
a big temptation. Her many vicissitudes 
and experiences, in varied phases of colonial 
life, including an Indian episode, make a 
fine tale, with a good plot, vivid pictures, 
interesting people, and a mystery (humanly 
appealing) concerning Blithe’s identity, 
that keeps the readers hoping, fearing, 
wondering, almost to the last. 
A P. SC. 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 


Tales of the Labrador 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


Tuat the world may be tempted to know 
still more of the many things there are to 
learn in Labrador, Dr. Grenfell tells, in 
thrilling stories, some of the odds against 
which the people struggle in the land of ice 
and snow, as did Tom Marvin, to get the 
silver fox and food for hungry ones. The 
bond which unmerited suffering creates is 
shown in the story of St. Anne de Beaupré, 
where Pat, who has the spirit ofa crusader, 
gets his eyes opened, though he still cannot 


see, and men still call him “‘blind as a bat.” 
The Gift of Poverty tells that the men of the 
sea are overflowing with kindness and hos- 
pitality, and that there is plenty of tonic for 
hardy souls in good hard problems. The 
stories picture the “uncertain waiting of 
wives and mothers most despairing,” and 
the will to share, even when there is money 
only for bare necessities. Pango, the Lonely 
One shows how certain natural conditions 
produce similar characteristics in those who 
wrest a living from their environment. The 
chief’s loyalty to his dogs; the ability of ani- 
mals to live under conditions that so ruth- 
lessly destroy the incompetent; all the ad- 
ventures, perils, sufferings of the little 
Eskimo people “Away Down Nort” are 
most interesting. The stories reflect the 
present touch of the Doctor with his fisher 
folk; who in spite of their strength, endur- 
ance, and ingenuity, he pictures as a race 
in its infancy. Aa Fe. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.) 


Serbia as We Saw It 
By Alice and Claude Askew 


ATracuep to the First British Field Hos- 
pital of Serbia, the authors rode with the 
Serbian troops in their long, slow retreat 
across the Montenegrin and Albanian 
Mountains. As eye witnesses they testify 
to the sublime endurance ofits unbelievable 
horrors and to the splendid discipline main- 
tained. No account has so conveyed the 
intensity of the tragedy, — “the martyr- 
dom of man and beast on the stony road to 
Calvary of an entire nation”; the terror of 
those in charge of the wounded; the sicken- 
ing horror of standing under a Red Cross 
flag without material, helpless to aid the 
wounded lying on the straw. Just as they 
saw it and realized it, they wrote the im- 
pression; or, as they heard it, the Serbian 
opinion. There is bitter denunciation of 
faulty British statecraft, that left Serbia to 
her fate, and failed to make use of “‘ perhaps 
the best infantry Europe could show.”” They 
picture the Serbian army as they found it, 
— depleted by Balkan wars and devastated 
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by typhus, yet, undaunted, determined to 
stand, and as unable to understand why 
they must retreat as were those who hung 
out flags at Nish to welcome the relief 
troops that never came. At Scutari they 
“feel the nausea of the atmosphere of hu- 
man pain,” when food arrives too late. The 
picture of man, child, and beast, jostling 
each other in the confusion of flight; the 
unseen terror of hunger, “‘as of some hide- 
ous shape gathering strength to material- 
ize’’; then the continuous sight of a road 
“‘strewn with the bodies of dead oxen, dead 
horses, and dead men.” That is Stricken 
Serbia as the authors saw it and would make 
the world see it. As Pak. 


(Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.00.) 


Mary-’Gusta 
By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Wuen Mary-’Gusta was seven, her step- 
father died, leaving her and a letter — not 
legal nor binding — to Captain Shadrach 
Gould and Zoeth Hamilton, his partner and 
old friend, who shared his Cape Cod home, 
presided over by one Isaiah. The letter 
asked them to accept Mary-’Gusta and 
“learn her how to keep straight and think 
square.” The plan set all Ostable fidgeting, 
but Marcellus Hall was wiser than they 
knew; for the reader will agree with Zoeth 
Hamilton that “‘there ain’t many better 
men than Shadrach Gould,” with his 
strange seafaring language. And on all 
Cape Cod could not be found one more un- 
selfish than Zoeth. Mary-’Gusta was queer 
and old-fashioned, but not so funny, she 
herself declared, as she would be if she tried 
to be somebody else. So Mary-’Gusta stayed 
just herself, despite the “finishing” facili- 
ties offered at school and in travel by the 
devoted guardians,— at a sacrifice un- 
guessed by Mary-’Gusta. There are the 
usual Cape Cod summer people, besides the 
residents of South Harniss, but there is no 
other just like Mary-’Gusta, and no romance 
so veiled in mystery as was hers; which, by 
one of the strangest of coincidences, proves 
the ultimate test of Zoeth Hamilton’s per- 
fection. BPC. 
(D. Appleton and Company. $1.40 net.) 


Treasure Flower 
A Child of Japan 
By Ruth Gaines 


Tue children who have read the seven other 
volumes in The Little Schoolmate Series, and 
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made friends with Katrinka, Elsbeth, and 
Genevieve; and played underGreek skies and 
in Sunny Spain, will no more feel shy with 
Treasure Flower than did little American 
Lynette, when she found her on the temple 
path in far Japan. But every child who 
reads the letter of Miss Florence Converse 
(Editor of The Little Schoolmate Series) to 
Little Schoolmate will appreciate why Treas- 
ure Flower was at first distrustful of Lynette. 
The author makes the children feel that 
Treasure Flower lived under the influence 
of immemorial custom. Clothed in the silk 
with the ancient royal pattern of golden 
butterflies, hand in hand with Lynette, she 
typifies the blending of the old and new to 
the reader, — as she did to the Empress. 
The aim of this volume, as of the others of 
the series, is to strengthen the friendly ties 
between nations by revealing to American 
children the treasures of the ancient herit- 
age brought by schoolmates from the old 
world in exchange for America’s material 
blessings. It is a timely book, setting forth 
in this child the things admirable in the 
sight of all men, that belong to her Land 
of the Rising Sun, things about which 
America must think to-day or to-morrow. 
As Po 
(E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.25.) 


Sarah Brewster’s Relatives 
By Elia W. Peattie 


TuE irresponsible, dreamy child Sarah 
lived on Riverside Drive in city fashion till 
fate exchanged the unloved and unloving, 
if dutiful, step-mother and the smothering 
life for the uncle and cousins who wanted 
her, and for their happy, wholesome exist- 
ence in a country house already full to the 
eaves. It is a sweet, simple story of a shy 
girl’s ready adaptability to a new environ- 
ment, quite a new sort of acquaintances, 
and very different ideals. In the warmth 
and sunshine of love Sarah develops initia- 
tive, tries some experiments, defies opinion, 
and even romance, to overcome conditions 
which endanger the well-being of the family, 
whose fortunes and misfortunes are to her 
as real as her own. Sarah herself, the rela- 
tives, the teacher who makes her think, a 
benefactress who understands, and romance 
straight ahead, furnish all the author of 
The Precipice needs to make a charming 
story, which not only girls but grown-ups 


will enjoy. 
Ay Pe 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 








